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SWIFT'S LIST OF NEW COMPELLING BOOKS. 





TRIPOLI AND YOUNG ITALY. 


Italian point of view. Italy's action is fully vindicated. 


BARON VON TAUBE. 5s. net. 


humorous and stimulating beok. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE. 


“A brilliant attack on Modern Life,” says the ‘‘ Daily Ma 
patriarchal system of society. 


PSYCHOLOGY: A New System. 


A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 


THE EPISODES OF VATHER. 
by Lewis Melville. 21s. net. 


By G. G. DESMOND. 5s. net. 
Gilbert White and Jefferies. 


OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


By JACK COLLINGS SQUIRE. 3s. 6d. net 
his devast~ting rod. 


prose-writers also come 


IRISH HOME RULE: The Last Phase. 


Mr. Hobson, says the '‘Athenz#um,' puts the case for Home Rule “‘ with a freshness which is remarkable at this stage of the controversy." Reviewers of 
all parties agree that he treats the problems of land and finance with equal acuteness, picturesqueness, and lucidity. 


IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA: For the Enlightenment of John Bull. 


By CHARLES LAPWORTH and HELEN ZIMMERN. Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
In this brilliant and exhaustive book the British public is presented for the first time with an authoritative account of the Tripoli expedition from the 


By S. G. HOBSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘* Readable,” “‘ Valuable,” “‘ Remarkable," ‘* Interesting,” ‘‘ Written in racy English,'’ these are leading critics’ descriptions of Baron Von Taube's 


By DR. G. T. WRENCH. 15s. net. 


il," which devotes nearly a column to the book, and compares Dr. Wrench to Ruskin and Carlyle. 
With astonishing knowledge and energy which have evoked the praise of the Press in both England and America Dr. Wrench demands a return to a 


PHILOSOPHY. 


By ARTHUR L. LYNCH, M.P, 21s. net. Two Volumes. 
is not a psychological problem or theory upon which this exhaustive work does not throw fresh light. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated, with a Preface and Appendix, by Arthur Ransome. 5s. net. 
This is one of the most delightful books of a writer who holds a unique position in con.emporary French literature. 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD. Translated by the Late Sir Frank T. Marzials. With an Introduction 


is volume contains the long-lost episodes from a book which has achieved world-wide fame. They were recently discovered at Hamilton Palace, 
and are here given both in English and im the delightful original French. 


THE ROLL OF THE SEASONS: A Book of Nature Essays. 


is so far beyond others in the same field," observes the ‘‘ Nation," “‘as to make comparisons absurd." Mr. Desmond is the true heir of 


By DOROTHY SENIOR. 10s. 6d. net. 


A collection of fascinating stories of Roger Bacon and other great medizva! personalities. 


IMAGINARY SPEECHES: And Other Parodies in Prose and Verse. 


‘*The Times"’ hails Mr. Squire as ‘‘a Master." No politician should miss his parodies of eminent front-benchers. Medern poets, journalists, and 














RIDER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





A Unique and Remarkable Book in which appear the Reminis- 
cences of the celebrated Reader of Hands.-NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, 240 pp., 22 full-page illustrations. 1/6 net. 


CHEIRO’S MEMOIRS. 


Including interviews with King Edward VII, W. E. Gladstone, C. S. Parnell, 

H. M. Stanley, Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt, Oscar Wilde, Prof. Max Miller. 

Blanche Rooseveldt, The Comte de Paris, Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Russell of 

Killowen, Esla Wheeler Wilcox, Mee. Langtry, “‘ Mark Twain,” W. T. Stead 
° 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE.—The work is full of piquant details of Society Life, 

and igineting Nah is thrown $0 coatemearety polio) history, es: daily in 

connection with the Entente Cordiale in laying the foundations of which Chelro 
played a part of some importan e. 


NOW READY. Price |/- net. 
THE LATE MR. BRAM STOKER’S MASTERPIECE. 


DRACULA. 


A new Edition of this celebrated and thrilling vampire story. By 
BRAM STOKER. Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 416 pp. 


\\ The very weirdest of weird tales."—Punch. 
Its fascination is so great that it is impossible to lay it aside.""—The Lady. 
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THE LATE MR. BRAM STOKER’S LAST NOVEL. 


The LAIR of the WHITE WORM. 
By BRAM STOKER, author of ** Dracula.” Crown 8vo, 324 LPP. 
With 6 Coloured naeatings t by  eatane COLMAN SMITH. 
ice G/-. 
‘* Mr. Stoker tells his story well."—Daily Mail. 
‘In matters of mystery, imagination, and ho-ror Mr. Stoker's latest romance 


can give points to any of his predecessors.''—Referes. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE GREAT INITIATES. 


Complete Edition of EDOUARD SCHURE'S “Les Grands Inities.” 
Vol. I.—RAMA—KRISHNA—HERMES—MOSES— 
ORPHEUS. 

Vol. Il. —PYTHAGORAS—PLATO—JESUS THE LAST 
GREAT INITIATE. 

With an Introduction to Esoteric Teaching and a Frontispiece 
Portrait of the Author. 

Translated by FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 

Crown 8vo, ornamental purple cloth gilt, 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—xxxvi.+362 pp. Vol. II.—394 pp. 17/6 net the two vols. 
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ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An 

Examination will be held on June 

26th, 27th, and 28th to fill up not less than 

four residential and three non-residential 

scholarships, and also some exhibitions.—For 

particulars apply by letter to the Bursar, 
Little Deans Yard, London, S.W 





accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 

imens and _ references.—Address Miss 

ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 


7 VERN TING promptly and 
S 





TT TEEWRITING carefully and 
accurately done. Remington. Ordinary 
MSS. 8d. (inclusive) 1,000 words. Long 
London business experience. Strict confidence 
observed.— Howarp, 18, Queen’s Road, 
Worthing. 
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CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
6, Paut Street, Finspury, Lonvon, E.C., 
Direct attention to their famous 


IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. 
Guaranteed Loan, Cash Surrender and Paid-up 
Values endorsed on every policy issued. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Agents wanted. Excellent prospects. 
| M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 
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Webster’s International Dictionary, 2 
vols., 1907, new, 20s.; Baily’s Magazine of 
Sports and Pastimes, 64 vols., $ calf, £7 10s. ; 
Golf Illustrated, 12 vols., £3 3s.; The Fine 
Art Scott’s Novels and Oak Stand, 28 vols., 
42 10s. ; Country Life, beautifully illustrated, 
a set to date, 30 vols., £15; Hamerton’s Paris 
in Old and Present Times, as new, cost 
£44 48-5 price £2 2s.; Harper’s Road Books, 
Brighton, Hastings, Oxford, &c., 11 vols., as 
new bargain, £3 3s.; Sir Thos. Lawrence, by 
Lord Gower, with a Catalogue of his Engraved 
Works, many plates (£8 net), for £5 58.; 
Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, rare, 1779, 46 6s. ; Worsley’s History of 
the Isle of Wight, quarto, calf, 1781, rare, 
43 38-; Oscar Wilde’s Works, 12 vols., £3; 
Tiffen’s Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain 
Manufactories, scarce, 15s. ; Church of England 
Pulpit, 28 vols., £2 2s. ; The Connoisseur, a set 
to date, £6 6s. ; Encyclopzedia of Sport, 2 vols., 
half-calf, £2 2s., cost £4 4s., 1897; Times 
Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 2 levant (pub. 
415 15s.), for £6 10s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., 35s.; Harmsworth’s History of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 
24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last edition, 
2 vols., 25s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 30s. ; 100,000 
rare Books, all kinds. List free—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOK SHOPS, 16 and 1}, Joun 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





WELL-KNOWN Manufacturers 

of educational speciality require four 
representatives (age limit 35). Personality and 
selling ability essential. Give full particulars, 
AcaDeMy, Box 12. 





*SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 
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Port 3/4, 

from Manager, 

The Speaker's Library,' 

3868, Strand, London, 

*** Most strictly practical handbook 

for speakers we have met with.""—Times, 
*"*This book is ect in clearness and i 

tubjeot The Standard. ~~ 
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TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
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Notes of the Week 


l is mast infelicitous that the first award made 








under the new Minimum Wage Act should 

have been that of Lord St. Aldwyn. It is 
impossible to criticise the grounds on which the noble 
lord arrived at his decision ; but, glancing at his career, 
from the time when Disraeli belied his reputation for 
discovering genius in the party and advanced Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach to the front rank, we think that 
his record has been uniformly unfortunate, and we do 
not hesitate to say that he is about the last man whom 
we should have chosen for a position so delicate as that 
of Chairman of the Conciliation Board in such a 
militant portion of the country as South Wales. 
Happily Lord Mersey’s award in Northumberland has 
gone far to restore confidence on the part of the miners, 
and all who hope that a basis of peace has been arrived 
at must feel glad that some of the Conciliation Boards 
have such chairmen as Sir Edward Clarke and Lord 
Mersey. 


Why not shoot? In the case of civil commotions, 
the military arm is not invoked until a number of 
misguided and emotionally inebriated persons have 
resorted to methods which are lethal. Paving stones 


and brickbats are as deadly as bullets. These weapons 
are directed against those who are as much the kith 
and kin of the soldier as are the persons who under 
various influences employ them. We do not think 
that blame rightly attaches to the employment of the 





military when persons—police or otherwise—are being 
maimed and possibly killed by a mob which has lost 
all control over its passions. On these grounds we 
rejoice that Mr. Tom Mann—weak revolutionary as he 
is—was awarded a fairly adequate sentence, a sentence 
which we think erred on the side of leniency, as hard 
labour should certainly have been added. 





The public school boy, it seems to us, is having too 
much attention just now, and between the multitude of 
his counsellors there is anything but safety. Dr. David, 
headmaster of Rugby, advocates the abolishment of 
medicine ; Dr. Wallace, at the Guildhall Conference on 
School Dietary (attended, we trust, by the scowling 
shade of Squeers), wishes to “eliminate the desire for 
sweet things between meals,” because it is an “ un- 
natural” desire; a “prominent London physiologist” 
the other day said that appetite is the safest guide for 
a boy; and Dr. Dukes, consulting medical officer to 
Rugby School, makes our brains dizzy by stating that 
“the craving for sweet things among boys is natural.” 
“Children crave for sweets, and so do I,” said this 
adorable medical man. What is the poor puzzled young- 
ster to do in this buzz of contradictory opinions? 
Perhaps a little more attention to his spelling—which 
Dr. David admits is deplorably weak—and a little less 
to his appetite would be wise. In these days he will 
never run any risk of starvation or serious illness through 
diet, at any rate. 


The death of August Strindberg on Tuesday last re- 
moves Sweden’s greatest writer. His work, often 
steeped in bitterness, and sometimes excessively morbid, 
had of late received a certain amount of careful study 
in this country, although it could never make any popular 
appeal. Poverty and miserable married life, added to a 
troubled temperament that occasionally unbalanced him 
mentally, may account for much of the tone of his 
writings, but that he took himself too seriously and 
carried the modern fashion of psychological analysis to 
extremes can hardly be doubted, and to many of his 
readers must have occurred a speculation as to what 
so powerful a genius could have accomplished had his 
conceptions run on more sane and healthy lines. 


The London County Council has for years been 
engaged in a very successful attempt to combine the old 
system of apprenticeship with modern methods of tech- 
nical education, more especially in the trades connected 
with book production, in which London holds the first 
place. An exhibition, open free till May 25, at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, in Southampton Row, 
shows the remarkable results obtained by the students 
of the various institutions aided or maintained by the 
Council. The catalogue, produced entirely by lads of 
about fifteen, would be a credit to any printers, and the 
whole exhibition is deeply interesting, not only to 
admirers of good printing and bookbinding, but to all 
who feel the importance of a wise direction in the 
education of the workman. 
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Sonnet 


My little songs, if I should let you go, 
In one close covey you would fly to her, 
And, never doubting in your flight, would show 
That she of all the world to me is dear. 

She made you, songs, and I would fain return 
There, whence they came, your whispered melodies, 
But still emprisonéd your hearts must burn 
And fear the luring sun, the tempting breeze. 

O songs of mine! No word could hold you here 
Or make you turn your constant flight aside : 
Yea, I with you, I also would draw near, 

And live beside her, ever glorified. 

But since no living man must ever know 

My love for her, I dare not let you go. 


RICHARD BUXTON. 





False Coin 


NE of the saddest sights in the world is that of 
a clever man, who has achieved fame in a 
certain department of life, taking upon himself to advise, 
warn, instruct, and otherwise maltreat an inoffensive 
community on themes where his opinions are worthless 
and unneeded. He has worn the halo of his own bril- 
liance for so long a time that he has come to regard 
it as a magic credential, by whose aid his veriest croak 
shall seem a gem of purest song, his tiniest jokelet shall 
set humanity shaking its sides, his smallest assertion 
assume the reverberations of Olympian thunders. 


We are moved to meditate thus by a curious article 
which appeared in last Tuesday’s Datly News and 
Leader, under the signature of Mr. G. Bernard Shaw ; 
curious in many ways, but most of all, perhaps, on 
account of its deplorable lack of taste. Mr. Shaw 
chooses a moment when some of the acutest minds 
among us are inquiring sternly and as unemotionally 
as may be into the causes of the recent disaster at sea 
to publish a disquisition which, purporting to be on 
“Some Unmentioned Morals” of the event, is actually, 
as far as we have been able to interpret it, a sorry jibe 
at the behaviour of captain, crew, and passengers; this 
when hundreds are stricken with grief and thousands 
profoundly sad at the sorrow of others. He asks why 
the effect of a sensational catastrophe on a modern 
nation is to “cast it into transports of a wild defiance 
of inexorable Fate and undeniable Fact by an explosion 
of outrageous, romantic lying?” None more than our- 
selves regret the spread of hysterical journalism, but 
does Mr. Shaw imagine for an instant that the feverish 
and negligible fantasies of a section of our Press repre- 
sent “the nation”? Of course he does not; but he 
must contribute his little squeak to the general uproar. 
He greets with a wry, mirthless laugh the shout of 
“Women and children first!” and pursuing that dis- 
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torted and exaggerated method of argument by which 
any point, however absurd, may easily be proven, goes 
on to say:— 


Is it necessary to assure the world that only 
Englishmen could have behaved so heroically, and to 
compare their conduct with the hypothetic dastardli- 
ness which Lascars or Italians, or foreigners 
generally—say, Nansen or Amundsen, or the Duke of 
the Abruzzi—would have shown in the same circum- 
stances ? 


The uncouthness of this is its own condemnation. He 
proceeds to state gratuitously that the passengers “ did 
not realise their situation until the boats were gone and 
the ship standing on her head before plunging to the 
bottom”—which is contrary to the evidence—and 
touches the nadir of bad taste with the following :— 


Fourth romantic demand: Everybody must face 
death without a tremor; and the band, according to 
the Birkenhead precedent, must play ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’’ as an accompaniment to the invita- 
tion to Mr. Ismay to go to hell. 


“T ask,” booms the voice of Shaw in the true Marble 
Arch style, “what is the use of all this ghastly, blas- 
phemous, inhuman, braggartly lying?” We ask in 
retort, What is the use of a crude, graceless, acrimonious, 
logic-less effusion such as the one from which we have 
reluctantly quoted? If Mr. Shaw must force an article 
on some matter on which he has not the slightest need 
to comment or the remotest pretension to authority, 
could he not have chosen a theme less laden with in- 
effaceable regrets, a time less inopportune than the 
present? But no; having donned the ill-fitting robe of 
the oracle, he must come lumbering along with waving 
arms and clumsy speeches, in a fine frenzy of admoni- 
tion, time and circumstance and expedience counting for 
nothing. It distresses him acutely to hear British 
bravery praised, to find that there are heroes among his 
countrymen ; and it distresses us acutely to see the sorry 
spectacle of a clever writer who has given us many 
pleasant hours taking up a position which even his most 
persevering admirers must sincerely regret. 


We are glad to note that others beside ourselves have 
expressed in measured terms their opinions of this pre- 
posterous and ill-considered outburst. When the bril- 
liant halo and the robe of wisdom slip thus sadly, to 
disclose the tattered garments within, it is time to pro- 
test ; the false coin which Mr. Shaw of late is mingling 
too freely with his gold has not even the glitter which 
might enable it to pass muster for awhile as true, and 
which, if it be bright enough, sometimes compels us 
to accept it temporarily as pleasing to the eye. We do 
not know what possessed him to scribble such an un- 
worthy screed, but we note that towards the end of it 
he asks, “ Am I mad?” and himself answers, “ Possibly.” 
We do not presume to dispute the wisdom of this reply ; 
it seems the most charitable explanation of a lamentable 
performance. WILFRID L. RANDELL. 
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The Decay of the Royal Academy 


By HALDANE MACFALL. 


T HE display of the Royal Academy this summer 

is marked by a dead level of mediocrity, a lack 
of distinction, and a poverty of genius which, were it 
the index to the national achievement, would spell ruin 
to the native art of painting. Fortunately for our 
national credit the Academy no longer represents the 
national achievement—supreme artists of the’ age do 
not even trouble to send their masterpieces to its walls, 
knowing that they will be judged, tried, and hung not by 
their peers, but by the mediocre, the mimic of antiques, 
and the coterist. This state of affairs will not suppress 
genius, but it utterly degrades the state and dignity of 
the Royal Academy, puts a premium on mediocrity, aad 
is a serious menace to the public taste. I write as no 
enemy of the Royal Academy; no man would hail vital 
endeavour and a large and sincere effort to encourage 
art by that body with greater enthusiasm than the writer 
of these lines; I hold no brief for its enemies. But to 
shut one’s eyes to the utter collapse of the Royal 
Academy as a vital institution for the encouragement 
of all that is great and sincere in the modern endeavour 
would be the veriest sophistry. But there is salvation 
from wreckage—artistic decay, be it understood—if the 
younger men will set their house in order; and 
surely it concerns the Academician most of all that he 
should save his great institution. 

There is scarce one masterpiece-in the whole length 
of the tedious display; there is scant sense of distinc- 
tion, of great motive ; one seeks in vain for a great poet. 
Two supreme men of genius in the ranks of that body 
send, the one, Sargent, a few brilliant landscapes with 
figures ; the other, Brangwyn, nothing. Another man of 
genius, Clausen, is not seen at his best. For the rest, 
the main sensation of the display has clearly been 
concentrated on several State pictures; and the result 
is appalling. Mr. Cope’s portrait of the “Prince of 
Wales ” is a solid strong work, painted with vigour and 
good craftsmanship. The majority of queenship has 
brought a certain timidity to Mr. Llewellyn’s art. 


When it comes to the others, one stands aghast to 
think that the Royal palaces will have their walls 
arrayed in the mediocre coloured photography of a 
commonplace vision. It is pitiful to think that the 
King’s art-advisers should be so blind and commonplace 
that they cannot discover in all the land one decorative 
poet to hymn the significance and splendour of the 
Crowning of the King. For, be it remembered, it is 
exactly this power of advice that still rests with the 
Royal Academy ; the Academy still holds high office ; 
and were it only competent to use its power with genius 
its influence might be enormous. Can this be said to be 
harsh criticism? Would an Academician resent it if it 
were said about another institution ? 


Let us, then, first glance at the Royal Academy as a 
whole, leaving the details of the summer display for 
another day. A critic begins his apology for the show 





this year by stating that it is the function of the 
Academy to be academic! This sounds almost a plati- 
tude. But the real truth would be better put if he had 
said that it was the prevailing curse of the Academy to 
be academic. For what, precisely, does academic mean ? 
It is one of the functions of the Academy to teach the 
mysteries of the craft to students; in so far it must be 
academic in the sense of teaching. But even in teach- 
ing there is no need to be academic in the sense of 
creating mere mimicry of dead masters. Art cannot be 
taught ; craftsmanship can be taught. It is the danger 
of all academies to confuse Art with Craftsmanship. 
And it is abundantly clear by results that the Royal 
Academy schools, however well they may teach crafts- 
manship, also confuse art with craftsmanship, and set up 
a wholly false aim and intention in the students. 


The next serious point concerns the social influence of 
the Academy. This is prodigious for good or evil— 
to-day it is thoroughly narrow. The Royal House, of 
necessity, looks to the advice of the Royal Academy, 
as it has the right to look ; and the incompetence of this 
body stands out scarlet red in the results of its advice 
by disfiguring the Royal home with sorry designs. The 
displays of British achievement in foreign exhibitions 
were for a time guided by independent advice over here, 
and the result was the increase of the dignity of our 
repute abroad; the Academy (whether it suddenly be- 
came alarmed or not I have no means of knowing) 
awoke, and is now taking leadership in these foreign 
displays—at once our standard is being degraded. This 
year’s banquet is particularly remarkable for the fact 
that whilst everyone else spoke of immaterial things the 
Archbishop of Canterbury made a speech which every 
artist would do well to cut out of the Times and frame 
over the hearth of his studio—a speech in which the 
whole significance of art is plumbed with searching eye, 
and the manner of its fuller achievement suggested with 
unerring foresight. 


At the banquet there was much talk of saving old 
masters from being sold abroad; there has been no 
greater curse to modern artistic creation than this cult 
of the old masters. Certainly the finest examples of the 
supreme painters should be saved for the National 
Gallery ; but there it might well end. A far more vital 
function of the Academy is to encourage and diffuse the 
love of living art amongst the people ; and it might well 
start upon what is known as Society—there will never 
be lack of funds or societies to purchase antiques—and 
in what manner does the purchase of works by dead 
masters create art? What business has the Academy 
with the collection of antiques? It has quite enough to 
do to educate and to produce modern art; and if it 
will only do its work it will be fully justified. Then 
there was a triumphant note about a Roman school 
being formed—these schools in Rome have brought 
nothing but disaster to modern art; the Frenchmen of 
the seventeen hundreds suffered from them—all art has 
suffered from them. Thus, in this sorry channel ran the 
speeches of such as stood up to represent the 
Royal Academy. It was left to the end of the evening, 
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and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to rid the banquet 
of false aims and stupid intention; it was a great 
Churchman, not an Academician, who arose and spake 
wisdom. One of the Sunday papers announced in a 
large-lettered heading: “Primate’s Plea for Beauty”! 
Instead, I found the speech to be the vital plea for 
poetry—in other words, for living art. The Primate 
could ill criticise the art of his hosts; but he touched 
not at all on the falsities of the evening; he went 
straight to Browning’s true definition of the function of 
painting, and he appealed to the Academy and to the 
people, to the rich and to the citizen, to adorn the walls 
of public places with living art. 


It may be that these lines will come under His Grace’s 
glance; and I will tell him what may interest him. I 
made precisely the same plea to the small homes of 
England in a series of articles, now in the press in book- 
form, entitled “ Pictures for Pence.” I pointed out the 
sordid surroundings of city offices, of small houses— 
pointed out that these sordid surroundings must grey 
the mind that dwelt within them—pointed out how, for 
a few pence, the smallest purse might make the smallest 
home a palace of art—a place where living art might 
dwell. The response to those articles came in letters 
from far and wide—a correspondence with which I 
‘ould not cope. It was clear that hundreds of homes 
were being made a joy to live in, a blithe place fcr 
sojourn, and at once. The Primate has touched the 
whole secret by appealing for the same thing to be 
done in public buildings. Therein lies one of the 
mightiest realms for modern art. But has the Academy 
the discipline and virile intention fitted for so great an 
emprise ? 


The King has served his Royal Academy most gene- 
rously. Knighthoods and honours have been flung with 
lavish hand—if somewhat indiscriminately—not only 
on Academicians and keepers of galleries, but on the 
very servant of the Academy, its secretary. Critics are 
knighted. Yet the greatest creative genius in art most 
often gets the go-by! If the King’s advisers guide the 
official rewards towards the uncreative, the official, and 
the merely pushful, what hope is there that the lucra- 
tive orders for great decorations would not see our 
supreme masters passed by in like fashion? 

The catalogue of the Royal Academy has for motto: 
“Take care to encourage the Beautiful; the Useful 
encourages itself’; and this trash fits well upon its 
portals this summer. There is scant doubt that if ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of those who decorate the walls 
of the display were asked to define Art they wouid 
answer with the Beauty fallacy. That the committee of 
the Academy who printed it should set it upon the altars 
of their faith accounts for their humiliation. That Art 
has for so long been mistaken for some elusive thing of 
mere Beauty that has no use has seemed to many a sort 
of sacred thing in the nature of a sacrament; but it is 
only when Art is realised to be a vital thing of supreme 
use, a necessity so compelling, so close to life as to be 
an overwhelming desire of man that it flings off all shy- 
ness and embraces a people in all its majesty. The 








critics speak slightingly of the Pretty; but the pretty 
is not only a part of Beauty, it is a most legitimate 
need and a most charming one. It is sheer cant that 
sneers at the pretty; and it is significant that they who 
are for ever deriding it are exactly those who narrow 
art to the falsity of Beauty and are unable to grasp the 
vast dominion that is the realm of the artist. 

The Academy, so far from baulking, even whilst it 
complains to the heavens, has taken no small part, all un- 
wittingly it may be, in driving the buyers into the market 
of the Old Masters by its false intention in art. People 
are timid, and rightly timid, of investing money in much 
work that the Academy encourages. Poetic justice walks 
these galleries if Poetry herself be flown. Surely it is 
ripe time that the Academy looked to itself, discovered 
the basic significance of art, and set its house in order 
to create it, and to bring into its fold all such as are 
masters in its creation. Pushfulness may be a fine com- 
mercial asset ; it is not the badge of genius in art. 

Next week I will touch upon fhe better qualities of 
the Royal Academy; suggest one or two points that 
must re-establish its position; and call attention to the 
weakness of that body in not including such poets in 
colour as Hughes-Stanton, who are finer artists than 
many within its ranks. 





The Browning Celebrations 
c ERTAINLY Browning is not to be congratulated 

on his Centenary. At the very moment when he 
has begun to come into his own, one after another has 
conspired to belittle, if not defame, him. It is not a 
matter that extends any further than the Centenary 
Celebrations, to be true. He is being read now, we 
believe, as he never was before. He is the outstanding 
figure of the latter end of the nineteenth century ; and it 
is not too much to say that his poetry is being more 
often turned down from the shelf than that of almost any 
English poet. But in the official matter of the Centenary 
Celebration he has been starred with misfortune. The 
Royal Society of Literature, for example, held a meeting 
at Caxton Hall on the afternoon of the 7th, when papers 
were read by Mr. Pinero and Henry James. The first 
dealt with Browning as a dramatist, and however he 
came to be chosen must remain a mystery. There never 
was a doubt about his intentions from the beginning. 
He was out to slay Browning, and he left no stone un- 
turned to that end. But he introduced a personal note 
into it that was, at least, unfortunate. It was not desir- 
able that he should be bitter about the fact that a good 
number, an increasing number, of people read Brown- 
ing’s plays with considerable joy. It was even less 
desirable that, in order to prove Browning’s defects, he 
should read extracts from his plays with intent to murder 
them. Not the most exquisite language, or the most 
dramatic utterance, could have survived that ordeal. Mr. 
James, on the other hand, in his paper on the “ Novel in 
The Ring and The Book” was happier far. Mr. James 
is always worth attention ; and his sense of phrasing was 
as happy as ever. Yet what he meant by saying that 
Browning ruined a good plot by his treatment of the 
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story of the murder of Pompilia it would be hard to 
say. One might just as well say that Milton ruined 
a splendid drama in making an epic of the story of the 
fall of Lucifer. Browning might have done a host of 
things with the story he found. What he succeeded in 
doing was to make a poem that is one of the supremely 
wonderful things of English literature. Exactly how 
much more is it expected that a man should do? And 
certainly when the nineteenth-century theatre play is 
forgotten Browning’s drama will be read; and certainly 
when the nineteenth-century novel is as dusty on the 
shelf as Richardson is now, “ The Ring and The Book” 
will at least be not less fresh than it is in the year of 
Browning’s Centenary. 


On Friday afternoon at the Court Theatre the Poetry 
Society were just as unfortunate. The first part of the 
programme was given up to recitations from Browning’s 
poetry; and—well, it was a good thing that Browning 
himself was not present. On occasion he was wont to 
be irascible. For example, Lady Tree read “ My Star,” 
one of Browning’s most exquisite of lyrics. It is short 
enough in all conscience: only nine short lines and four 
long ones. Yet Lady Tree made not less than six 
bad mistakes in it, three of them being in the words that 
made the rhymes—which are half the beauty in such a 
poem. Mrs. Kendal was no better; and with her there 
was no excuse, for she had the open book before her. 
For example, in “Home Thoughts from Abroad,” the 
ear was waiting for the peculiar clip of the rhyme in the 
lines— 


. Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 


And “recapture” was made “recover”! Apart from 
this, in all the recitations, they were so given that one 
might have been listening to prose for all that one could 
hear to the contrary. If the Society had chosen less 
noteworthy names and better lovers of Browning quite 
another tale might have been told. 


During the first part of the programme one sat and 
shuddered, and wondered what it all had to do with 
Browning. The latter half, devoted to “In a Balcony,” 
was altogether better, and we must confess to a feeling 
of surprise. Throughout the entire time it took to act 
there was close and tense interest everywhere in the 
theatre. It never failed to grip. This is all the more 
noteworthy when it is remembered that Browning did 
not write it for stage production. The speeches are 
long, and full of parenthesis; yet this did not deter 
attention. In fact, some of the lines and phrases rang 
home with extraordinary vividness. Miss Elizabeth 
Risdon as Constance spoke her lines clearly, swiftly and 
musically (as poetrv should be spoken), and her acting 
was tense and strong. Mr. Ion Swinley as Norbert was 
almost as good in the speaking, though he failed to con- 
vey the due sense of dignity; whereas Miss Louie 
Bagley, in the difficult part of the Queen, was rather 
stilted. But the total result was to prove that Browning 
left to himself is a quite sufficient host. That one short 
play was worth all the rest of the Centenary. 
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REVIEWS 


Modern Fine Printing 


The Revival of Printing: A Bibliographical Catalogue of 
Works issued by the Chief Modern English Presses. 
With an Introduction by Ropert Steere. (P. H. 
Lee Warner. 16s. net.) 


R. STEELE is well known as a diligent 
student of the many experiments in artistic 
book printing made during the last twenty years, 
and no one better qualified by knowledge and 
enthusiasm could have been found to edit this 
record of the exhibition organised last autumn by Mr. 
Lee Warner. Like the exhibition, the book is confined 
to English work, the Merrymount Press, owned by Mr. 
Updike, of New York, being only introduced in order 
to show the fount designed for it by Mr. Herbert Horne. 
As regards English work, the book, while it certainly 
does not fulfil the exact wording of the title-page, on 
the line of development with which it is concerned, is 
really comprehensive. Mr. Steele’s introduction is 
good, both as a record and a criticism. There is much 
to be learnt from it, and it raises many points which 
invite discussion. In his bibliography he gives useful 
lists of the books printed, and, with the exception of 
the beautiful Jenson fount of the Doves Press, he has 
been fortunate in obtaining leave to illustrate all the 
chief types about which he writes. 


We have said that the book is comprehensive on the 
line of development with which it is concerned, but 
it so happens that this is not very easily indicated in 
a few words, and in its attempt to overcome this diff- 
culty the title-page stumbles twice, pretty badly. It is 
certainly not accurate to say that the works which the 
bibliography describes have been issued “by the chief 
modern English presses,” nor is it accurate, though the 
phrase is tempting, to speak of a “ Revival of Printing.” 
What really revived was not so much printing itself 
as interest in printing, which is not quite the same thing. 
The interest showed itself in a number of experiments 
made by amateurs, some of which leapt at once to the 
rank of great achievements, while others, as must needs 
happen when experiments are being made, were very 
thoroughly bad. In the end the best professional 
printers have improved their practice in one or two 
points, and one or two good new types are in process 
of being made available for ordinary work. But it can 
hardly be said that there has been a Revival of Printing 
in the face of the facts that there was much good 
printing being done in the ’eighties of the last century, 
that much very bad printing is being done at the 
present day, and that hardly anyone now dares venture 
to decorate a book with initials or borders because of 
a well-grounded fear that the decoration would disfigure 
rather than adorn it. If we are afraid to be a little 
gay, can we really be said to be “revived”? 


As to the achievements and failures. [mprimis 
William Morris produced a long series of books which, 
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on their own lines, are the finest since printing began— 
far finer than any of the fifteenth century books which 
he took as his model. The Doves Press has improved 
upon Jenson, and Mr. St. John Hornby on Sweynheym 
and Pannartz. The three founts designed by Mr. 
Horne are all good, and Mr. Steele is quite justified 
in claiming the “Riccardi” fount, in which his book 
is printed, as very good indeed. On the other hand, 
the “ Prayerbook” type of the Essex House Press, of 
which a specimen is here given, is merely blatant, and 
the “Endeavour” type of the same press, though less 
actively offensive, only slightly better. A “Cambridge” 
type is not as bad as these, but it is clumsy and restless 
(faults peculiarly unfortunate in the work of a 
University press), seeking the bad short cut to richness 
of effect by its heavy face and with the tops of the 
letters far too frequently broken by an excess of slants. 
The life-blood of progress is experiment, and when 
experiments are numerous there must needs be failures. 
To carp at them would be ungrateful, but, if the men 
who were doing quiet work in the ’eighties are to be 
told that printing was shortly afterwards “revived,” 
they may surely have a good deal to say as to some of 
the products of the “ revival.” 


The Kelmscott books were followed not only by 
much printing with clumsily heavy types, but by a flood 
of cheap ornament. As regards ornament, Mr. Steele 
happily suggests that no one should decorate a book 
unless he feels that he “must.” For their “Vale” 
books Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon designed some 
graceful borders, the best of which have something 
of the lightness and charm of April as contrasted with 
the full-handed profusion of Morris’s August. The 
plain initials printed in gold or red or green, used in 
some books from the Doves Press and by Mr. Hornby, 
are also very good, but it is disappointing that a decora- 
tive instinct which can be trusted should apparently 
be undiscoverable. 


As to illustrations, the delight in colour, in itself quite 
wholesome and right, is tempting the best book-builders 
to substitute a printed text with pictures inserted in 
it for an illustrated book. Blank leaves are placed 
among the printed ones, and to these a colour-print 
is lightly attached. The colour-prints are often delight- 
ful, but the unity of the book is destroyed, while 
cheaper editions are printed throughout on bad paper 
in order to “take the illustrations.” 


All this is disheartening. On the other hand, the 
best printers of to-day certainly use better ink than 
their immediate predecessors, who were content (like 
Jenson, when he was not printing on vellum) with a 
very grey effect, and they have a better idea of what 
should be the relative size of the four margins. These 
and two or three good types seem in 1912, over and 
above the few books printed at the Doves and Ashen- 
dene Presses, to be thé working results of Morris’s 
splendid example—results for which we may well be 
thankful, but which fall somewhat short of the hopes 
of twenty years ago. 

A. W. POLLARD. 





The Hub of the Universe 


History of London. By Heten Douctas-Irvine. 
trated. (Constable and Co. tos. 6d. net.) 

The Annals of Fleet Street: Its Traditions and Associa- 
tions. By E. Berresrorp CHANCELLOR, M.A. 
Illustrated. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Some Memories of The Row. By W. Francis AITKEN. 
Illustrated. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 6d. net.) 

Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London. By 
A. St. Joun Apcock. With 74 Illustrations by 
FREDERICK Apcock and 16 Portraits. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Illus- 


WE have not yet reached the hypothetical day fore- 
shadowed by Lord Macaulay, “ when some traveller from 
New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take 
his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s.” No doubt many New Zealanders 
pay flying visits to the vast metropolis, though not to 
sketch its ruins—except, perhaps, in the wilderness of 
Aldwych—but rather to enjoy its innumerable attrac- 
tions, hurrying breathlessly from one to another beneath 
“streaming London’s central roar” in a way undreamt 
of by the distinguished essayist. It is still the worthy 
capital of “a nation of shopkeepers.” As the poet 
Cowper asked, more than a century ago— 


Where has commerce such a mart, 
So rich, so thronged, so drained, and so supplied 
As London, opulent, enlarged, and still 
Increasing London? 


Acres and acres which were green fields in the poet's 
time— 
The fields from Islington to Marybone, 
To Primrose Hill and Saint John’s Wood— 


and many others, have long since been built over. 

A writer in the Monthly Magazine for February, 
1811, asserted that “within the last forty years a 
thousand houses per annum have been added to the 
metropolis.” Densely populated districts like St. Pancras 
and Islington were mere villages then, but the London 
of that day, with less than a million inhabitants, has 
grown into the Greater London of ours, with a popula- 
tion equal to that of the whole British Isles at the time 
of the accession of George III. “Ach/” exclaimed old 
Marshal Vorwarts, when he visited “still increasing 
London” with the allied sovereigns in 1814, “what a 
city to sack !” 

All knowledge of London previous to the Roman 
occupation is conjectural; it is first mentioned in the 
pages of Tacitus, AD. 62, and Miss Douglas-Irvine has 
ably summarised its history through the centuries from 
that period to the present day—no mean feat in a 
volume of less than four hundred pages. She has 
evidently studied her subject thoroughly, with the result 
that she is able to provide a mass of information that 
is sure to prove of interest to all Londoners. Contem- 
porary manuscripts and old prints have been laid under 
contribution to furnish the illustrations, which form a by 
no means unimportant feature of the volume, and a 
reproduction of Faithorne’s map is given as a frontis- 
piece. 

“London is nothing to some people,” said Dr. John- 
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son; “but to a man whose pleasure is intellectual, 
London is the place.” And the intellect of London is 
centred in Fleet Street, which is, in a sense, its most 
famous thoroughfare. At the time of the Romans it 
was little more than a rough road running through open 
country. It is here that was situated that ancient burial- 
place of the Roman soldiers, the Vallum, near the 
Pretorian camp at Lud Gate. “In process of time,” as 
Mr. Chancellor tells us, “houses and shops began to 
arise along the once countrified road—a road which 
even in the year 1325 was described as ‘Fletestrete in 
the suburb of London.”” There is a mention of it in 
1228 under its earlier name of Fleet Bridge Street, but 
it would appear that its present designation was not 
given it till the beginning of the fourteenth century. In 
1311 five members of the royal household were arrested 
for committing a burglary there. By 1543, as may be 
seen by Wyngaerde’s “ View,” Fleet Street was rela- 
tively quite a thickly populated place. For many years, 
even centuries, it was a famous shopping quarter. In 
Plantagenet times a shopkeeper there supplied 
Edward II with boots at §s. a pair, and a couple of 
centuries or so later Catherine of Aragon dealt at a 
shop having the sign of “The Coppe” in the same 
thoroughfare. On the north side of Fleet Street, at the 
south-west corner of Chancery Lane, Izaak Walton, the 
Gentle Angler, had a linen-draper’s shop which he 
shared with John Mason, a hosier. As late as the 
thirties of the last century ladies used to promenade 
Fleet Street with their lap-dogs and do their shopping. 


But Fleet Street’s most enduring memories are those 
connected with men of letters and the Fourth Estate. In 
the past it was the accepted home of those who gained a 
living by the production of books, to-day it belongs to 
the Press, that mighty organ “whose leaders make 
statesmen quail,” and whose “pen is mightier than the 
sword.” Napoleon Bonaparte is credited with the 
dictum: “Four hostile. newspapers are more to be 
feared than a thousand bayonets.” But the news- 
paper Press was little more than an infant in 
his day, and its power was nothing compared 
to what it is now with its huge circulation. In a curious 
old guide-book, “ The Picture of London for 1819,” we 
learn that at that time “the circulation of each news- 
paper varies from 750 to 4,000 per day. Of the morning 
papers there are sold altogether about 12,000 daily: Of 
the daily evening papers, about 10,000; and of those 
published every other day, about 18,000. There are also 
about 26,000 sold of the various Sunday papers, and 
about 20,000 of the other weekly papers. In all, the 
enormous number of 220,000 copies per week.” Such was 
the strength of the London newspaper Press not quite one 
hundred years ago. Unduly impressed by the foregoing 
figures, the same authority exultantly exclaims: “ What 
a wonderful idea is afforded of the agency and influence 
of the Press in this empire; and how easily is it ex- 
plained that we are the most free, and the most intel- 
ligent, although the most abused people on the face of 
the earth!” 


In his “ Annals of Fleet Street” Mr. Chancellor has 





compiled a work full of interest, both from the topo- 
graphical and the historical points of view. We could 
have wished, though, that it had been a little more anec- 
dotal; there is a fund of anecdote in connection with 
Fleet Street life. The illustrations, mostly depicting 
buildings which have long since disappeared, add con- 
siderably to the value of the book, as they are all after 
contemporary drawings and prints. Among them is an 
interesting view of Bridewell in 1725, where obstrepe- 
rous females used to be whipped according to the 
pleasure of the presiding alderman, and effectually 
cured of all desire to smash windows or commit other mis- 
demeanours; but tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
ildis/ The author states in a “ Foreword”: “ The curious 
thing is that there has never before been a history of 
Fleet Street written.” Has he, then, never heard of 
Thomas Archer's “ The Highway of Letters,” published, 
we think, about twenty years ago? 

“The Row” is, of course, Paternoster Row, which is 
within a stone’s throw of Fleet Street; but the Pater 
Nosters, or rosaries, of olden times, which gave the 
thoroughfare its name, have long since given way to 
books and stationery, and publishing houses famous the 
world over now occupy the places of the makers and the 
vendors of the prayer-beads. Mr. Aitken has compiled 
this short account of London’s great publishing centre in 
connection with the removal of the Messrs. Partridge from 
the Row, where they have been for over sixty years, to 
their new premises in the Old Bailey. The booklet is 
daintily got up, and contains some interesting illustra- 
tions. 

“To anyone who has reached a very advanced age,” 
wrote Sheridan, “a walk through the streets of London 
is like a walk in a cemetery.” In “Famous Houses” Mr. 
St. John Adcock revives much of London’s literary past 
for us, and his brother supplies sketches of over seventy 
of the still existing houses where famous authors and 
artists once lived. Surely the two Disraelis might be 
considered such, yet they are scarcely mentioned in the 
volume, and neither Isaac’s residence in Bloomsbury 
Square, nor Benjamin’s birthplace in Theobald’s Road, 
is depicted; while the Bloomsbury Square house alone 
receives a bare mention. Nevertheless the book is 
crammed full of information, and makes capital reading, 
and besides the views of our literary shrines it contains 
many portraits of literary and artistic celebrities. As a 
guide to the London world of letters of the past it will 
prove invaluable. 





The Gospels in Verse 


The Saviour of the World. By Cuartotte M. Mason. 

Vols. I-V. (Kegan Paul and Co. 2s. 6d. net each.) 
THIS work represents a high ambition for a noble but 
difficult task—a metrical rendering of the life and words 
of Christ—the four Gospels in verse. The modesty of 
Miss Mason’s @pologia almost disarms criticism. She 
makes no pretension, but hopes that some day “a poet 
of the future may arise who shall give the world its 
great epic.” She herself has worked for many years 
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at this labour of love, marked by the deepest faith and 
reverence. Her idea is to compel attention and arrest 
the mind by a new version of the Scriptures, neglected 
by some, grown too familiar to others. There is real 
value in this attitude. Renan’s Life of Jesus, despite 
his scepticism, was a revelation to many. So even was 
Farrar’s verbose elongation of the Gospels. Those who 
study Miss Mason’s patient work should certainly find 
new light, and the kindling of a new desire to think 
more of the deep philosophy which surrounds the per- 
sonality and life of the Saviour. There are two sides 
to Miss Mason’s work: one, the metrical paraphrase 
of the actual words and incidents of the Gospels; the 
other, her own original thoughts and comments. The 
first is often stilted and rugged, halting, and devoid of 
rhythm, particularly the blank verse. The second is 
sometimes excellent. There are many passages con- 
taining thoughts of clear penetration into the problems 
and mysteries of life, written with a spontaneous and 
unshackled freedom of style. Some of the odes have 
a grace and a charm quite their own, and rise to a 
level which shows a true poetic instinct. 

Faith is independent of modern higher criticism, nor 
need conflict with science. So we read in the opening 
verses in the Prologue to the Gospel according to St. 
John: 


“Whence came the world and how were all things made? 
All things that be to-day are of the Word. 

No longer baffled we, by tortuous quest— 

Whether all life proceed from two or many, 

Whether our origins be high or low— 

Those things concern the manner of our making : 

In Him was life ; that is enough to know. 


In the Fourth Book are some charming stanzas on 
child-life : — 


In the kingdom are the children, 
You may read it in their eyes: 

All the freedom of the Kingdom 
In their careless humour lies. 


Very winsome are the children— 
Say, whence comes it, their sweet grace? 
Small the pains they take for goodness, 
Scarcely know they Duty’s face. 


Frail and faulty little lieges— 
Yet well-pleasing to their King : 
Scanty thought they take to serve Him, 
Yet the chosen offering bring. 


Ours the weary, long endeavour ; 
Theirs, the happy entering in : 

Ours, to strive and wait and labour ; 
Theirs, to joy before the King. 


* * ae * * 


On the children’s brows no witness 
That themselves do fill their thought ; 

In the children’s hearts no strivings 
That to them be honour brought. 





Therefore finds the King an entrance; 
Freely goes He out and in; 

Sheds the gladness of His presence ; 
Doth for babes great victories win ! 


Such an inspiration from the text, “Suffer little 
children to come unto Me,” delights the heart, and 
recalls Zachariah’s description of the new Jerusalem, 
when “the streets of the city shall be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof.” In the story of 
the raising of Lazarus this stanza describes the “ sweet 
home of Bethany ” :— 


The house of a friend! How good to know, 
In hours of anxious, drear distress, 
That there’s a place where we may go 
For company in loneliness ; 
Where sympathetic hand shall press 
Our own when life is hard to bear ; 
A sheltered, still and sweet recess 
Where we may come for smile or tear, 
Of welcome well assured ere yet our steps draw near. 


Miss Mason’s sympathetic treatment of the Gospel 
story of the ministry of Christ catches the echo of the 
Divine sympathy. Love for the Master, love for His 
teaching, love for His disciples, prompts all her 
thoughts. She is an earnest believer in the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Those, like herself, en- 
trusted with the responsibility of education, will find 
her work of great use in illustrating the Gospel narra- 
tive, and in awakening thought and arousing interest 
in elder pupils, too often wearied by the conventional 
“Scripture lesson.” The books are nicely presented, 
and well printed. There are many photographs after 
famous religious paintings; some of less-known pic- 
tures of interest. Three more volumes are promised to 
complete this work, which should merit an important 
place among books of sacred anthology. 





A Crushing Indictment 


Against Home Rule: The Case for the Union. By the 

Rt. Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P., and Others. With 

an Introduction by Sir Epwarp Carson, K.C., M.P., 

and a Preface by A. Bonar Law, M.P. Edited by 

S. Rosensaum. (Frederick Warne and Co. 1s. net.) 
OF the many books which are appearing on the subject 
of Home Rule for Ireland, this is perhaps the best we 
have seen: it is the composite production of a number 
of contributors, including an ex-Premier, four ex-Chief- 
Secretaries for Ireland, an ex-Lord-Lieutenant, two 
ex-Law Officers, and other men of ability who have 
specially studied the Irish question. It not only destroys 
the case for Home Rule, but it states generally what 
will be the constructive policy for Ireland when a 
Unionist Government returns to power. Since it was 
written, the Home Rule Bill has been introduced into 
Parliament, containing some points, the creation, for 
instance, of a nominated Senate, which had not been 
anticipated. They increase the objections to the 
Government’s policy. But it is with the book rather 
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than the measure that we are at the moment concerned. 
Mr. Bonar Law, in his preface, summarises the grounds 
of Unionist opposition to Home Rule, namely, that it 
would seriously weaken our national position, stop the 
remarkable increase of prosperity which has re- 
sulted from the Land Purchase Act of 1903, an@ would 
inflict intolerable injustice on the minority in Ireland. 
In one way or another the objections to Home Rule 
depend upon these fundamental principles. He well 
points out that every argument which can be adduced in 
favour of separate treatment for the Irish Nationalist 
minority, as against the majority of the United King- 
dom, applies with far greater force in favour of separate 
treatment for the Unionists of Ulster as against the 
majority of Ireland. Sir Edward Carson’s introduction 
surveys the whole field and the separate articles in order. 


An historical retrospect shows how bitter experience 
convinced successive generations of English statesmen of 
the dangers involved in an independent Ireland. From 
a naval point of view Ireland might again be used as 
a base for operations against England, and against the 
communications with England. Moreover, another com- 
plication has been introduced by the dependence of 
England upon Irish food supplies. Thus, the paramount 
necessities of Imperial defence demand the maintenance 
of the Union. Again, a separate Irish Parliament might 
favour an economic policy of its own, which might mili- 
tate against that of Great Britain. The financial diffi- 
culties of granting Home Rule have been fully examined. 
While it would require an expert to expose them in 
detail, and to show the confusion and inconsistencies 
proposed, it is clear that the Irish deficit (between the 
revenue raised and the expenditure incurred) must range 
in Ireland annually from 2% to 3% millions. Why 
should the Imperial taxpayer pay this sum to support 
a financially-independent Ireland? What credit has Ire- 
land by itself to raise loans? Without borrowed money, 
what progress can separated Ireland make? Mr. George 
Cave, in an excellent chapter on “The Constitutional 
Question,” deals with the proposal to give Ireland “ re- 
sponsible” government, which would mean the abandon- 
ment of the Protestant and the land-owner ; he demon- 
strates the futility of the checks and safeguards to be 
imposed in the interests of the minority: safeguards 
which Mr. Redmond eagerly accepted, knowing well that 
they must prove ineffective. Nowadays no veto can be 
enforced. The idea of “Home Rule all round,” under 
the name of Federalism, meets with similar demolition, 
for its obscurity and impracticability. 


The religious difficulty under Home Rule is examined 
by writers from both the Church view and the Noncon- 
formist standpoint. As Ireland has two races and two 
creeds the minority “dread Home Rule, because they 
know that instead of peace it would bring a sword and 
plunge their country once again into all the horrors of 
civil and religious strife.” Mr. Arthur Balfour objects 
strongly to making Ireland again the victim of an out- 
worn English scheme (of a separate Parliament) which 
has tried, failed and been discarded, which ought, in 
his opinion, never to be revived. As the modern pros- 











HORIZONS & LANDMARKS 
NEW POEMS 
By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ATHEN2ZUM.—" We have had occasion before this to pay 
tribute to Mr. Lysaght’s exceptional lyrical gifts. The music 
of his verse is haunting; its idealism is both convincing and 
inspiriting ; while the vivid note of childish recollection and 
awe, such as: 

Not then, but when the wild South-West 
Filled the dim land with its unrest 
At twilight, and the woods began 
To talk of things unknown to man, 
And on the garden paths we heard 
Strange footsteps, but no answering word 
Came to our call, 
is conveyed with a sureness of touch equal to that of Mr. Noyes, 
the modern poet of childhood. The glory of children’s ‘ make- 
believe’ could hardly be better put than in: 
Wonderlands no truth could mar, 
Dreams no wakening could blot, 
Lovelier because so far, 
Real because we found them not.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" Absolute sincerity to his 
own personality is conspicuous in Mr. Lysaght’s ‘ Horizons and 
Landmarks.’ He is always lucid, quiet, and unconstrained. 
He uses words as if he loved them, though that love may not 
always, with the strange inevitableness of true lyrical poetry, 
be returned. Because he makes no attempt to rhapsodise, or to 


be profound, he leaves a sure and deep impression on the 
mind.”’ 


ACADEMY.—" The farther we read into his book the more 
does our respect for his powers increase, as well as our 
appreciation of his beauties. There is intellect in these poems, 
and a philosophy behind them. We feel that this volume was 
written with well-ordered intentions. It is not a collection of 
heterogeneous lyrics, but a series of poems having purpose and 
a quite remarkable psychological value. Perhaps few poets 
have set forth that mystical beauty of familiar things, which 
the child sees and the man remembers, with more strength and 
sincerity than Mr. Lysaght. And the level of achievement is so 
high that we marvel as we read. Mr. Lysaght is neither flam- 
boyant nor pessimistic; his quiet lines are full of a strong | 
beauty which it is rather difficult to display by quotation.” 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ The earlier poems 
by Mr. Lysaght, ‘ Poems of the Unknown Way,’ placed him at 
once in the front rank of contemporary singers. We find 
here, at an interval of some years, the same powers, the same 
music, the same beauties, as in his first book; but we find 
them more matured and with stronger strands of thought. His 
outlook seems wider, the pathos deeper, the step stronger, the 
grasp of life more comprehensive and reasonable.” 


SCOTSMAN.—" Mr. Lysaght’s eloquent poems are sad with 
hopeful notes. They sing about the happy horizon of child- 
hood and its ignorance of coming years; of the new horizons 
that have opened out to advancing mankind in this age, and of 
the ‘ brick horizons’ of dull streets and cramped outlook that 
are closed in by civilisation. They sing, too, of what a poet's 
imagination can see beckoning ‘ beyond the furthest horizon,’ ”’ 

TIMES (New York).—‘‘ Not in his experience of life, which 
is obviously broader: not in his mastery of English, which is 
greater; nor in his instinct for the inevitable word, which is 
keener ; but in his point of view and in the exquisite simplicity 
with which it is expressed does Sidney Royse Lysaght in his 
new book remind us of Whittier.”’ 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT.—" Mr. Lysaght’s verse is 
brimmed with melody, and although it has a sadness in its 
delicate repression the influence it leaves upon the reader’s 
mind is one of cheer. Of its sincerity, simplicity, and tender- 
ness too much cannot be said. In these days of involved 
metres, the limpid music of its measures is peculiarly grateful.” 


By the Same Author. 


Poems of the Unknown Way. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., London. 
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perity of Ireland dates from his Chief-Secretaryship 
(1887-1891), no one can speak with greater authority. 
The Unionist policy would mainly be the revival of the 
measures adopted by him, and, for the rural develop- 
ment of Ireland, by his brother. In addition thereto, 
Poor Law Reform, Education, Transit and Transport, 
financed on the Imperial credit, would do for Ireland 
what Home Rule can never accomplish. 





Shorter Reviews 


A Winter Holiday in Portugal. By Captain GRANVILLE 
gm Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

enema BAKER is always interesting in this book, 

though we learn but little that concerns him and 
his holiday. His reflections, for the most part, take us 
back to the great yesterdays of Portugal, the days when 

Moor and Christian fought for supremacy in the Penin- 

sula, when Vasco di Gama sailed south and east, and 

Cabot, Magellan and others sailed south and west. Here, 

it is true, he is rather irritating by reason of a certain 

habit of epitomising much and, as if pressed for space, 
missing out more ; but he is interesting, all the same. 

He has an appreciative and discerning eye for the art 
treasures of the country, as witness his simple, yet 
forcible description of the bronze Christ of Querioz 
Ribiero, which looks down from Santa Luzia upon 
Vianna; he is a strong Monarchist, having found that 
the revolution has yielded little but promises, and that 
things are as bad as they were before—except in certain 
places, where they are worse. But then, this Portugal is 
a‘mafiana country, with years between a promise and its 
fulfilment, and, since in mafana countries everything is 
dependent on “perhaps,” it may be that there is for 
Portugal a to-morrow equal to her great yesterdays. 

For only in three—or, it may be, four—countries of the 
world is action consequent on decision ; in these mafiana 
countries caprice rules so much, and reason so little, that 
it is impossible to foretell their futures. The grey north 
breeds steadiness and strength, but the lighter lands 
nearer the sun breed irresponsibility and freedom from 
care, laughter rather than thought, and fierce passions 
that blaze and die with startling suddenness. 
Probably these irresponsible, fierce, wayward laughter- 
lovers have learned the secret of life; perhaps 
the steadier northern nations have lost sight of 
the object in the means, in that they live to work rather 
than work to live. 

We learn from Captain Baker’s book how to make 
love after the Portuguese manner—but it is too leisurely 
a manner for this twentieth century, outside Portugal. 
We learn much of the love affairs of old-time kings and 
queens, and, to come to sterner matters, learn that 
Portugal wants a strong ruler—whether in royal or pre- 
sidential or ministerial guise is immaterial, so long as he 
is strong enough to govern. We learn, too, that the 
author is a real holiday-maker, since he confesses it is 
always a joy to him to see other people work. 





All these, and many more things of divers kinds, are 
jumbled together in holiday fashion—it is a gossipy, dis- 
cursive, and pleasant book. Its weakest point lies in its 
illustrations, which have very little pictorial merit, and 
do not adequately represent the text, with which, at the 
best, they are but slightly related. 





A Somerset Sketch-Book. By H. Hay Witson. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THOSE readers who have already made the acquaint- 
ance of some of these little sketches in the pages of 
one of our contemporaries will be glad to have them in 
the company of others, equally charming, in permanent 
form; for we are in duty bound to confess that these 
apparently slight essays contain a hidden wealth of 
deep meanings which call for more than one perusal. 
Strong, primitive people, and ancient, ineradicable 
beliefs and prejudices ; wild, unloved things, and the call 
of the deep, red soil. All these are the subjects 
of the author’s brush, and the grace of the technique 
throws but the thinnest of artistic veils over essential 
truths. “There is no strangeness so subtle as the 
strangeness of familiar things ;” and, we might add, few 
familiar things so strange as those which happen in 
Somerset. There are so many instances of suggestive 
word-portraits that one is at a loss to know which to 
select as an example. Here is the description of the 
personal appearance of the Rat-Catcher :— 


He had a compact, tight-fitting air, and a large 
share of that personal neatness which belongs to 
those who grow their own clothes. His coat and 
his cap and his gaiters had a sheath-like fit, as if 
they grew on him; he had a light step and a light 
touch, and a pair of restless eyes that continually 
glanced away, and rather a sharp chin; and when he 
talked his upper lip twitched a little now and then 
under his moustache, as if there might have been 
a long tooth gleaming underneath, only you never 
quite saw the long tooth. 


If you have ever studied the physiognomy of a rat, 
there you have him before you. And what of this for 
an example of indigenous poetry ? 


He was a strong teetotaler, 
Perhaps you might have heard, 

And signed the pledge at eight years old 
Without a murmuring word. 


Little stories there are, too; especially do we com- 
mend “ The Changeling.” Somerset is indeed “a county 
possessing a larger quantity of curious things and people 
than any other region in the known universe.” 





Literary Essays. By James Linpsay, D.D., M.A. (Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 

THE didactic note is seldom absent frora these five 

essays. Although Dr. Lindsay writes of literature from 

no sectarian standpoint, in most of the things he says 

we catch an echo of the sermon, a deliberate insistence 

upon the moral aspect of his subject, a tendency to 
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such remarks as this concerning Lowell: “ Meantime we 
note the same religious character—human love and trust 
Divine—as marking many of Lowell’s shorter poems.” 
Such a remark may be quite true, and it is certainly a 
criticism, but its truth is of a facile perception and its 
criticism is unlikely to stimulate the mind to any great 
extent. In his essay, “Was Goethe a Philosopher?” 
Dr. Lindsay emphasises what Emerson said long ago, 
that Goethe looked upon life largely as a means of 
culture; he also comments upon Goethe's “defect of 
moral ideal,” and discusses his relations to various philo- 
sophers. This piece of work, we think, is “ marred some- 
times by pedantic effects,” as Dr. Lindsay says of 
Lowell’s poetry, nor can we admit that an essay on a 
literary subject has any right to contain such atrocious 
words as “ contrastive,” “ declinature,” and “ motivation.” 
“The Poetry of Lowell” is rich in quotations beside which 
the text appears rather pale and ineffectual. “Hamlet 
as Thinker” contains little that is new save the idea 
that Hamlet failed rather in power of thought than in 
power ‘of action, a quibbling sort of idea at the best, 
since thought and action cannot be separated in this 
summary way. 

“Milton on the Nativity” and “ Biographical Litera- 
ture” may best be described by saying that the first 
would be an excellent introduction to an annotated 
school edition, and the second an admirable parish-room 
lecture. 











Fiction 
The Naval Scare 


Great was the Fall. 
6s.) 


WwW are solemnly warned in a preface that “Great was 
the Fall,” purporting to be written by a naval officer, 
is not one of the usual scare series, but must be taken 
seriously as a faithful picture of what is likely to happen 
to this country if a loan, presumably of one hundred 
millions, for naval purposes is not raised forthwith. In 
this spirit we have read the book, but must confess to 
having failed miserably to appreciate the lesson. Given 
the entire absence of ordinary observation and common- 
sense displayed in the Naval Intelligence Department 
and the fighting admirals in this volume, twice one 
hundred millions could not save this country from the 
terrible debacle portrayed in these pages. We may be 
badly served at Whitehall and at sea, but we sincerely 
trust not quite so badly as all that. More than a third 
of the volume is devoted to the love interest, and to 
the everyday life on board a second-class destroyer tied 
up at Portsmouth. This is brightly and breezily written, 
the slang of the wardroom being particularly well done, 
but in view of the awful events to follow there is just 
a little too much of it. 

Things begin to happen in August, 1913. Most people 
who hold convictions on the question of a German in- 
vasion are willing to concede that such a desperate 
enterprise is not likely to be attempted unless the 
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British Fleet is well out of the way and the country 
denuded of its regular army. Not so the naval officer in 
question. He believes in “the bolt from the blue.” 
The fleets are in their usual. stations, and 
we are at peace with all the world. The first 
rift in the lute is the sudden and altogether inex- 
plicable disappearance of the London waiters, combined 
with a great assemblage of German people of the 
poorer sort at Hull, who fill the cheaper hotels and 
lodging-houses. Then the papers announce the cessa- 
ticn of work on the Elbe of the mud-dredgers and 
hoppers and the assemblage at Bremen of a large 
number of reserve liners which are supposed to be 
taking part in landing manceuvres in Heligoland. Pre- 
sently the German liner Deutschland, which sailed from 
Hamburg for Southampton, is reported overdue. Then 
the bolt is shot. In foggy weather Hull awakes one 
morning to the fact that she is in the hands of the 
enemy, 40,000 of whom in plain clothes have unearthed 
a store of rifles, and are joined by 60,000 more who 
have crossed the North Sea in lighters under tow and 
who disembark with arms, guns and stores on a beach 
near by in six hours. Six hours! Ye gods! Ask the 
German authorities how long they took to land 1,000 
men during the Pekin trouble. 


The Italians with a clear sea and not much farther to 
go take three weeks to land 50,000 men at Tripoli. The 
Germans in a fog, and with a hostile fleet on their heels 
at any moment, do the job in six hours, plus eighteen 
hours en route. What a thing it is to have a reputation 
—and an imagination! 


On the sea we fare no better. Mines have been laid 
in the vicinity of the British fleets without a German 
being seen. Thus crippled, the North Sea fleet and one 
Southern division are beaten in detail by two German 
fleets, who as a surprise packet develop 15-inch guns on 
their later battleships. 


The hero tries to sustain the reputation of the Ser- 
vice by boarding with cutlass and revolver an enemy’s 
destroyer, quite in the Nelsonian style, and under the 
German flag lures a cruiser to her destruction. Mean- 
time the Deutschland turns up in the Atlantic and holds 
up the Mauretania with her auxiliary armament. A 
regular fleet of the enemy’s fliers are out on the same 
job, a procedure the absurdity of which was recently 
shown up in the columns of THE ACADEMY in an 
article on the Declaration of London. We must not 
forget to mention that the naval person’s fiancée, quite a 
charming though obstinate young lady, turned up on his 
destroyer, and by her intelligent interpretation of events 
quite put the N.I.D. to shame, and contributed to her 
young man’s triumph and glory. Incidentally, we are 
treated to the spectacle of an admiral in action appeal- 
ing to Whitehall for instructions as to whether he shall 
abandon a lame duck which is imperilling his whole 
fieet, while the hero expresses doubts about the guns of 
the County class cruisers being able to cope with the 
fire of Germany’s mercantile marine! Again, before the 
bolt has been shot the flagship runs down one of the 
German lighters with 400 men on board, who are so well 





trained that they sink beneath the waves with but one 
solitary cry. The Admiral takes her for a mud-hopper, 
and disregards the report of the officer of the watch as to 
a vision of sinking grey-coated soldiers, not to mention a 
floating German helmet. 

After this, perhaps it would be more prudent to dis- 
pose of our Navy and become a vassal of the great 
northern Power. We should then at any rate be able 
to sleep peaceably in our beds. 





The Inviolable Sanctuary. By Grorce A. BIRMINGHAM. 
(T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.) 

THE genial “ George A. Birmingham” is rapidly becom- 
ing the accepted exponent of the “flapper” period of 
girl life. In “Lalage’s Lovers” we had the irrepres- 
sible schoolgirl who dabbled in politics and made things 
uncommonly awkward for her affectionate but scared 
relations; in this book Priscilla, equally irrepressible 
and equally amusing, takes charge, we might say, of an 
island-studded bay on the west coast of Ireland, and, 
with the aid of a yacht and a young cousin of the 
opposite sex (whom she converts from a prig into a 
human boy), “runs” events to the excitement of all 
concerned. There is plenty of fun all through; Frank, 
the cousin, is dragged into many excellent adventures ; 
a runaway couple, suspected by the imaginative Pris- 
cilla of being German spies, are tracked down and 
questioned, the lady being restored to her father’s arms 
in a most unconventional fashion by means of a per- 
fectly harmless shipwreck in four feet of water; and the 
by-play between the natives (whose brogue is beauti- 
fully rendered without any worthless “begorras” or 
“bedads”) is at times exceedingly comical. For a 
couple of hours’ thorough entertainment “The Inviol- 
able Sanctuary ” would be difficult to beat. 





The Endless Journey, etc. By Netta Syrett. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 

APPARENTLY the volume of short stories has come to 
stay as a rival to the long novel, induced thereto, 
perhaps, by “The Country of the Blind” and like 
works. The book before us contains ten miniature 
novels, mainly tragic in quality, and all dependent on 
dramatic incident for their interest. The first, “The 
Endless Journey,” is easily the best of the ten, yet the 
rest are of such a quality that the reader is tempted 
on to the last story of an “impossible portrait,” in which 
a modern painter feels and escapes the spell of a were- 
wolf—sufficient reality is infused into the relation to 
compel us to accept, if not to believe in, the legendary 
and fascinating woman-wolf. 

But in the first story we touch deeper and more real 
things. Little Ruth Webb, obsessed by a quaint passion 
for “saving souls,” goes out to mission work, and gets 
her faith shattered by Buddhism—the story must be 
read before the delicacy and fragrance, with which such 
a simple little incident can be invested, are realised. Our 
only quarrel with the author lies in that she added to 
this study, of tremendous tragic force in itself, a quite 
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unnecessary love-story, which detracts from the psycho- 
logical interest evoked by Ruth in development. The 
shadowy David whom Ruth left behind is unnecessary, 
and prevents a clear view of the power which swings 
Ruth to clearer sight. 

In some of the other stories we are struck by an 
almost morbidly pathetic twist of plot, insisted on to 
the edge of monotony. In spite of this, however, the 
book is one to read, and, in some moods, to enjoy. 





Music 


wes we are listening to the playing of some ex- 

perienced, mature artist, one of those to whom 
the platform is as familiar and intimate as their most 
secret studio, whose serenity the excitement of crowds, 
the ugliness of concert halls, the ill-manners of interrupt- 
ing late-comers, are powerless to affect, we enjoy a 
sense of repose, of well-being, which we cannot look 
forward to when on the way to hear some young per- 
former “on his promotion.” The great artist who has 
gradually overcome all the difficulties which beset every 
public performer, who has emerged triumphant from the 
schools of Art and Life, is playing some masterpiece 
which he or she has known, loved, studied, and per- 
formed for twenty or thirty years. Complete mastery 
over every note has been obtained; every passage of 
the music has been considered, a hundred times and 
more, by itself, and in its relation to the rest of the 
music, so that not one bar is played without due signi- 
ficance being given it. Even when a new composition is 
being introduced by such an artist, the habit of care and 
thought is seen to have prevailed, and nothing is played 
perfunctorily. Mme Carrefio, or Mr. Lamond, or M. 
Pugno are illustrious artists of this kind. You feel, when 
they are at the pianoforte, that nothing is left to chance ; 
the work under performance is presented by them per- 
fectly complete, every detail rounded off, every line 
brought into the light that the artist judges best for it. 
When Mme Carrefio played the Waldstein Sonata and 
the Etudes Symphoniques the other day, she was not, 
as it seemed, in one of her most ardent moods. She 
coloured her tones more soberly than she usually does. 


But such is her mastery of the instrument, so thoroughly. 


grasped is each sentence of the music, that the whole 
canto was recited in perfect proportion. The playing 
was just as consummate as it is when this noble pianist 
“lets herself go,” and “electrifies” her audience. Mr. 
Lamond’s power showed itself to be equally masterly 
when he played Tchaikovsky's Concerto. The way in 
which he prepared for the great moments, the skill of 
graduation with which he built up each climax, his con- 
trol of soft but brilliant tone in the middle movement, 
all managed without apparent calculation—these things 
showed him to be what he is, a supremely well-equipped 
planist-musician. 

Now it is not possible to give this particular kind of 
praise to the younger pianists who have not all that 
command of resource which only time and experience, 








added to study and natural instinct, can give. Yet it is 
difficult to say that the ripe excellence which the older 
artists show is always productive of greater enjoyment 
than that of which a candid listener is conscious when 
he hears some young artist, splendid in technique, in 
love with his work, and rejoicing in the exuberance of 
newly found strength, attacking the intricacies of the 
most familiar masterpiece with virile audacity and mag- 
nificent confidence. He reflects that probably Mr. 
Lamond and almost certainly Mme Carrefio played like 
that when they were quite young, before they had had 
time to ponder every note, and to learn how to keep 
their weapons of attack in reserve, each ready at precisely 
the right moment. Mr. Arthur Rubinstein is much more 
advanced than Mr. William Murdock, but both these re- 
markably inspiring and interesting young pianists are 
instances of what we mean. Mr. Rubinstein’s technique 
is already ample, his “temperament” is colossal. He 
can be very passionate, and then philosophically reflec- 
tive ; indeed, his power of instant recovery from an im- 
pulsive moment, his quick transference of himself from 
one mood to another is quite unusually remarkable. He 
controls his acceleration of speed and tone with excellent 
mastery; in fact, he has nothing left to learn except 
that lesson of repose and finish which only time can 
teach him. Mr. Murdock is a pianist of whom great 
and valuable things may be expected, for he is so full 
of life and strength. But there are still many bars—in 
Chopin’s B minor Sonata, for example—the significance 
of which he has not thought out, and there are themes— 
that of the Finale of the Sonata is one—which still hide 
their secrets from him. A treacherous trick played him 
by his memory in the Largo may have unsettled him ; 
but however that may be, his playing in this move- 
ment was less careful than it should have been, and it 
was what the French call “décousu.” Still, the spirit 
and “go” of Mr. Murdock’s playing make it extremely 
pleasant to hear. We can hardly be wrong in thinking 
that both he and Mr. Rubinstein are pianists who have 
a grand future before them. 


Mr. Vernon d’Arnalle is a singer who interested his 
audience very much last week. He has a finely clear 
and melodious voice—we do not know whether he calls 
himself a “basso cantente” or a baritone. He reaches, 
and reaches easily, notes usually denied to a true bass, 
but the quality of his tone is rather bass than baritone. 
The programme showed the musician. Four old Italian 
songs, four of Schubert’s and five of Wolf’s (we should 
have preferred to hear some less hackneyed specimens 
of the latter) formed an aureole, as it were, round the 
“Vier Ernste Gesinge” of Brahms, those noble cries 
of a torn soul which, on their first appearance, were 
frequently heard, were presently pronounced tedious 
even by some otherwise judicious persons, which now 
come only at intervals, and are very welcome when sung 
so sincerely and so musically as they were by Mr. 
d’Arnalle. 


In the first and last, evidence was not wanting that 
further rehearsal between pianist and singer would have 
been wise. The songs were rightly sung without any 
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pause between them, and there was little with which fault 
could be found, except in the third, where Mr. d’Arnalle 
so whispered his pianissimo with such a “ filo di voce” 
that it sounded theatrical. The contrast was too artifi- 
cial. However, he sang the fine melody which makes 
the peroration of the last song one of the most exalted 
things in Brahms with real breadth and feeling, show- 
ing himself to be one who completely understood its 
character. 


At the recent Banquet of the Royal Academy, one of 
the orators, we think it was the Prime Minister, spoke 
with humour and wisdom of the difference between the 
pleasure (and perhaps the value) of work done amid 
beautiful surroundings and work done in a framing of 
drab. How often have we not reflected on the dishonour 
done to Music by its performance in a hideous hall. 
The music is not rare which should be able to make us 
unconscious of our environment, but the interpreters who 
can so charm us are not too common. Much to be envied 
are those artists who can obtain the use of the Picture 
Gallery at Bridgewater House for their concert. We lis- 
fened there, the other day, to the beautiful violin playing 
of Miss Grace Thynne and the fine singing of Mr. 
Henschel, from a seat which commanded the best view 
of three of the famous pictures by Titian, afterwards 
moving to another chair exactly opposite a fourth, the 
glorious “ Diana and Callisto.” Miss Thynne’s playing 
is so musician-like, so serious and dignified in style, so 
devoid of weak concession to mere prettiness, that her 
Sonata by Tartini would have compelled admiration had 
it been played in a barn. But heard by us as our 
eye was travelling from the exquisite forms of the Venus 
to the Giorgione-like beauty of the “Three Ages,” it 
became quite entrancing. When she played some of the 
graceful arrangements that Kreuler has made from Mar- 
tini and Couperin, the sound was as melodious as that 
must have been of the rivulet in which Diana and her 
nymphs were bathing when Actzon suddenly stood in 
their midst. Yes, to look at that picture while such 
refined and scholarly playing was going on was a 
pleasure of unusual quality. 


A few lines must suffice to record the happy return 
to Covent Garden of Mlle Destinn, who is in her very 
best voice. We have often been tempted to think 
“ Aida” her best part; we are, at any rate, certain of 
this, that no other artist now on the stage can approach 
Mlle Destinn in it. Her singing throughout, but espe- 
cially in “O cieti azzurri,” and the duet with Rhadamés, 
reached the very summit of vocal perfection. ‘The phras- 
ing is as inevitable as that of Casals, and the beauty 
of both tone and phrasing in the passage which begins 
“Fruggiam gli ardori inospiti” was literally transport- 
ing. Signor Martinelli made a fine Rhadamés, not only 
as a singer. His look and bearing were good, and he 
acted with his voice. The “ straiziante ” tone with which 
he delivered “To son disonorato,” though not very loud, 
was exceedingly effective. Mme Kirkby Lunn and M. 
Gilly were first-rate, but why does M. Marcoux make 
himself up to look like a Red Indian? He was certainly 
an appalling figure, but not Egyptian looking. 








The Repertory Theatre in Australia 


" ye complete success of the Repertory Theatre is 

perhaps the most striking example which could 
be offered of the essential soundness and discrimination 
of Australian dramatic taste,’ wrote a correspon- 
dent to the Times of April 4. 


~ He might have added that even more significant is 
the fact that the movement is still an amateur one, and 
yet, by its really remarkable achievement, it has become 
an accepted fact—I had almost said a national institu- 
tion—in two cities of the Commonwealth. Adelaide and 
Melbourne each has its Repertory Theatre, the former 
and elder having in a brief life of three and a half years 
produced over fifty plays by Shaw, Maeterlinck, Yeats, 
Synge, Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, Lady Gregory, 
John Masefield, and other well-known play-writers. 

Nor have these performances been either unnoticed or 
obscure. Full and cheering houses were present from 
the beginning, and within a little more than a year of 
its inception the infant theatre was playing to audiences 
running well into four figures. 

Yet its birth had been accidental and surprising 
enough. Early in 1908 Bryceson Treharne, master of 
the pianoforte at the University Conservatorium (Ade- 
laide), formed a class among his students for the study 
of literary and dramatic art, in which he himself was 
greatly interested. 

From this class emanated presently a modest notice, 
posted in the Conservatorium corridor. It told the world 
that on September 24 there would be a dramatic per- 
formance in the North Hall, and that students were 
invited to come and bring their friends. 

They came, and saw a performance that arrested and 
surprised them, for the plays given by these intrepid 
amateurs were none other than Bernard’s Shaw’s “ Man 
of Destiny” and Yeats’ exquisite “Land of Heart’s 
Desire ”’—both, needless to say, new to Australian play- 
goers. Crude as the performance was, and bare of the 
trappings and the suits of splendour, it struck a note 
all too absent from the garish products of the professional 
stage as Australia knew it. In fact, the interest evoked 
by the little movement was instant and electrical. Lead- 
ing amateurs came with offers of assistance, strangers 
showed an unusual desire to contribute money, and 
many people of intellectual note found their way into 
the North Hall during the eight performances of 19009. 

The very absence of material accessories made the 
triumph of the little theatre greater, and one wonders if 
this may not be another argument in favour of the 
theory that the intellectual play needs no setting, and is, 
indeed, often obscured and spoiled by scenic splendours. 

A voluntary critic of one of these early productions 
wrote :—“ The actors—all amateurs, of course—had no 
advantages at all. There was no scenery, not a single 
door nor window. The walls were made by means of a 
curtain and some Japanese screens; the audience were 
so close to the stage that they could have stretched 
their hands and touched the actors. There was no help 
from any material thing, and yet the plays held us and 
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thrilled us, and we forgot everything but the calm, simple 
peasant-folk who appeared before us.... The plays 
were full of sincerity and courage, intellect and pathos. 
For the first time one realised what the stage might 
really be, and what the drama might do for us... . 
The performance was really a triumph over perfectly 
appalling stage conditions.” 

In fourteen months, therefore, this miniature 
Repertory Theatre had produced no less than 27 plays, 
including such ambitious efforts as Yeats’ “Deidre,” 
Synge’s “ Riders to the Sea,” Shaw’s “ Press Cuttings,” 
and Maeterlinck’s “ Sister Beatrice.” 


Of course, there were people who thought, and said in 
no uncertain voice, that a Conservatorium, with its in- 
evitable connection with “the young person,” was a 
curious nursery for the modern drama. However, the 
infant had outgrown its nursery, and was already seeking 
a wider playground. A good suburban hall, seating 
400 people, was engaged for the first performance of 
1910, and Mr. Treharne, who had continued to direct 
the movement, decided to issue season tickets at a 
nominal fee of §s., each admitting two people to all 
performances of the year. Seats could be booked with- 
out further charge, and non-ticket-holders might reserve 
a seat for any single performance for a shilling. Within 
a fortnight more than 600 season tickets had been sold, 
100 acting members had enrolled themselves for service, 
and the opening of the box-office was the scene of a 
tumult that might have heralded the first night of a 
famous prima-donna. In the course of a few days every 
seat for a two nights’ performance had been booked, and 
many late comers were left lamenting. So once more the 
infant moved to larger quarters, subsequent plays being 
presented in a hall that would seat 1,200 people. 


To-day the “Adelaide Literary Theatre,” as it is 
called, works under a representative Board of Control, 
and its performances, given regularly throughout the 
year, are recognised events, reported as minutely as any 
professional production. In fact, the Australian Press 
has been wonderfully sympathetic to the movement from 
the beginning. Playwrights, too, have sent the kindliest 
words of encouragement with permission to produce 
their plays, and since all work for the theatre is gratui- 
tous, the funds are only denuded for such objects as 
printing, rent, production. 


The Melbourne Repertory Theatre, of younger 


growth, has met with success and recognition no 
less significant, and has incidentally laid the foundation 
of a national drama, one evening in each session being 
devoted to the production of Australian plays. Some 
half-dozen of the latter have been also presented in 
Adelaide. Indeed, the Australian playwright has little 
other market for his wares in his own country, for the 
average theatrical manager, with his eye glued firmly to 
the box office returns, prefers plays with the hall-mark of 
a London success upon them to the untried metal of the 
local genius. 

Australia is still in the hey-day of her strenuous youth, 
and so might reasonably be expected to have little time 
for other than material things. It is surely a healthy 
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sign, therefore, that she should have been thus early in 
the revolt against existing stage conditions, and in the 
demand for an intellectual drama. 


ALICE ROSMAN. 





Some New French Books 


M HENRI BORDEAUX might be called an 
e understudy of Bourget, for like Bourget he 
strives to dissect souls. While aiming, however, at 
serious analytical research, he never succeeds in giving 
the impression of real psychological penetration. One is. 
always more or less struck by the artificiality of the 
intrigue ; his characters, whose conflicting interests cause 
them to be in a perpetual conflict with their own selves 
and each other, are rather automata than living people. 


In “ La Neige sur les Pas” (Plon, Nourrit and Co. 3f. 50), 
which is a sentimental and tragical novel, he strives to 
solve the problem of the struggle endured by a woman 
who has been the prey of a guilty love, and the in- 
fluences which doubt, shame, and despair can exercise 
on a human heart. Unfortunately, he does not possess, 
in the same degree as Bourget, the art of dissecting the 
“wherefore” and the “why” of a sentiment; conse- 
quently his books nearly always seem heavy and in- 
complete. M. Bordeaux here undertakes the study of 
the characters of a husband and a wife whom destiny 
has separated, but who, after many tribulations and 
vicissitudes, are at last reunited. He depicts the throes 
Marc Romenay, the husband, feels when summoned to 
Switzerland to find his wife, who, while on a mountain 
excursion with her intrepid lover, has been the victim 
of a fearful accident. The lover is killed, but Héléne 
Romenay has been saved thanks to a St. Bernard dog 
and a monk. She has been carried to the Hospice, and 
we believe that M. Bordeaux has sincerely depicted the 
sentiments he imagines battling in the heart of his hero, 
when at Héléne’s bedside Marc contemplates the poor, 
bruised and bandaged creature, from whom all trace of 
her triumphant femininity has temporarily disappeared, 
and who is his wife. He pardons her, moved by a great 
pity, and also because she is the mother of his little girl ; 
but he cannot help feeling disgust and repulsion when 
he thinks of the other man, for whom he believes his. 
wife to be sorrowing, and he invents every possible 
excuse to make their temporary separation continue as 
long as possible, for, needless to say, the delightful 
sinner recovers. She is prettier than ever, and it would! 
seem that a fall of several hundred feet and a three days’ 
exposure amidst the snowy peaks of the Alps are to 
be prescribed as an excellent “youth cure.” 


Marc is mistaken. Héléne has rapidly recovered from 
her infatuation. She cares only for her husband and her 
child, and M. Bordeaux has well described her anxiety 


| as, realising that her husband has still much affection for 
| her, she cannot conceive the true reason of his apparent 


coldness. At last, however, they once more understand 


| each other, and all ends well. “La Neige sur les Pas” 
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is not one of M. Bordeaux’s best works. We much 
preferred “La Robe de Laine,” “La Croisée des 
Chemins,” “Les Yeux qui s‘ouvrent.” It is a conscien- 
tious, serious book, thoughtfully constructed and written, 
which, while treating evidently of a rather delicate sub- 
ject, never transgresses the limits of propriety. It will 
be read with interest by those who delight in rather 
superficial psychology. 

M. Pierre Mille has undertaken the compilation of an 
“Anthologie des Humoristes Frangais Contemporains” 
(Delagrave. 3f. 50), and in his preface he strives to 
state the exact significance attributed to “humour” in 
French. He shows that while in England “humour” is 
defined, if we believe the dictionary, as a “capricious 
and witty turn of mind” and “a mental quality which 
delights in mirthful or ludicrous ideas,” in France it 
signified a compound of laughter and tears, found in 
such representatives of the romantic school as Musset, 
Hugo and Nodier—though not in Lamartine. But M. 
Mille remarks that “in the second generation of the 
romantic poets, this primitive conception of humour had 
already disappeared. Of course we only refer to the 
poets here. We must remember that the Parnassians 
professed Art for Art’s sake, and cultivated impassi- 
bility. Now impassibility agrees badly with the mixture 
of laughter and tears.” With Daudet the English in- 
fluence reappears—for he is subject to the domination of 
Dickens. “Le Petit Chose” and “ Jack” have indubit- 
ably been inspired by David Copperfield and Nicholas 
Nickleby. M. Mille, however, deems that the great 
inventor of the most characteristic form of contemporary 
humour is Mark Twain, for he “provokes laughter by 
the unexpectedness not of the words, but of the situa- 
tions,” and ends his preface by saying that he has tried 
to point out in his anthology the fact that “all gay 
authors are not humorists, and that all humorists are not 
gay.” 

It would be impossible to mention all the humorists of 
whom M. Mille gives short bibliographical and bio- 
graphical notices, and of whose works he has published 
extracts. He has a wide scope, and his list is of a 
most heterogeneous description. We find Nadaud, for 
instance, especially known for his songs, who was con- 
sidered, about the middle of last century, far too bour- 
geois. It is, however, precisely on that account that he 
expressed so well the soul and sentimentality of the 
French middle classes of that period. Two examples of 
Nadaud’s songs, not very characteristic, are given. Gustave 
Flaubert is classed as possessing considerable humoristic 
qualities, and we note that M. Mille mentions Henri 
Rochefort, the celebrated polemist, Aurélien Scholl, a 
first-class satirist, Anatole France, Sacha Guitry, Maurice 
Donnay, Colette Willy, Zamacois, etc. We could quote 
a lengthy list of authors; a much better plan is that 
our readers should peruse this “ Anthology ” themselves, 
as they will thus obtain a good general idea of the 
lives and works of modern French humorists. 

M. Pierre Leguay published some time ago a work 
on the Sorbonne, which caused many discussions and 
polemics, for and against classical studies. His new 
book, “ Universitaires d’Aujourdhui” (Bernard Grasset. 





3f. 50), is a complement of “La Sorbonne,” for each of 
the six studies composing it is devoted to the analysis 
of the personality and talent of one of the most reputed 
professors of the younger generation. M. Leguay has 
a long essay on Gustave Lanson, who was Professor of 
French Literature to the Tsar of Russia, and author of 
the famous “ Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise” ; he 
remarks that M. Lanson is one of the best connoisseurs 
of the books of the day, and one of those “ who follow, 
with intelligence and attention, the fluctuations of con- 
temporary thought.” But if M. Leguay is so indulgent 
and even complimentary to M. Lanson, he is not so to 
M. Charles Seignebos, one of the most renowned pro- 
fessors of history in France. He begins by declaring 
that the atmosphere of the hall of the Sorbonne in 
which M. Seignebos’ lecture takes place soon becomes 
unbreathable on account “of the emanations from all 
the women present!” M. Leguay does not appreciate 
M. Seignebos’ particularity, and he often gives him pin- 
pricks. It is M. Seignebos who wrote the famous 
“Histoire Politique de !Europe Contemporaine,” which, 
“though excessively instructive, is possessed of no 
charm.” Moreover, the author declares that one may 
criticise M. Seignebos’ ideas on the manner of writing 
history, as one cannot help noticing the lack of gaiety 
of expression which is almost traditional in France, and 
that one comes forcibly to the conclusion that the litera- 
ture for which M. Seignebos professes such disdain is 
well avenged. “Car d’en trop manquer (de littérature) 
il doit de n’avoir pas auprés du public lettré de France, 
ami ou ennemi, tout l’accés qu'il mérite.” M. Leguay’s 
book presents the undeniable interest of being a serious 
and relatively complete discussion of six of the leading 
French scholastic personalities of the moment, and of 
revealing to the outside world the very curious spirit 
which at present is dominant at the Sorbonne. 
Marc Lose. 





An Oxford Letter 


SUDDEN vista of what has been described as 

“the municipal vulgarity of the Oriel New Front, 
disclosed to a horror-stricken Oxford,” quite marred the 
opening of the Summer Term. And yet we have had 
time enough by now to become accustomed to this 
eclectic erection, which combines in itself every form 
of debased architecture. But the vacation had effaced 
it from memory, and the hope lingered that it had been 
nothing but a horrid nightmare, till a renewed acquaint- 
ance forced upon us the grim fact that the “ High” had 
in very truth been desecrated once more—and for ever- 
more. 


The subject of new buildings compels thought. Here 
in Oxford we are inclined to view them from the stand- 
point of their artistic merits, or more usually demerits. 
But we can have a wider outlook upon the same pheno- 
menon at Cambridge, either because we have no imme- 
diate experience of the architectural abuses from which 
they are suffering, or because we fondly cherish the 
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belief that they have nothing of sufficient beauty there 
to matter, however base the outrage that the modern 
housing artist may have perpetrated in their midst. 

Be this as it may, we are detached enough to be able 
to consider the enormous increase of new buildings 
which is taking place at Cambridge from the social 
rather than the artistic point of view. So many colleges, 
I am told, have enlarged their premises within the last 
few years that it is likely to have a marked effect upon 
that pernicious institution, the “ Digging-out” system. 
If, owing to their increased capacity, it becomes possible 
—as it is at Oxford—for <very man to have rooms in 
college for at least his first two years, there might be 
some hope for the University by the Cam! As it is, the 
wretched Freshman is buried away in lodgings for his 
first year or two, where he cannot possibly make friends 
as easily as in college, and where, because of the diminu- 
tive circle of his acquaintance, he necessarily gets 
into a clique, which narrows instead of widening his 
outlook, whereby most of the advantages of a univer- 
sity education are lost to him. If this new movement 
for enlarging the housing capability of the colleges 
should succeed in eradicating this vicious system, some 
day perhaps—some distant day—we may find a serious 
rival in our “sister University”! 

All of which self-righteous reasoning inevitably sug- 
gests the subject of Priggishness, a fault of which we 
are often accused. A leading article in The Isis the 
other day mournfully pleaded guilty to tie charge, and 
maintained that it was “the half-contemptuous indif- 
ference with which the man in the quad. regards the 
problems which the new age is thrusting upon us,” which 
is the leading characteristic of our priggishness. But 
surely this “half-contemptuous” person, if he exists 
at all, is not nearly so much of a prig as the worthy 
writer of that leading article, who talks about the “ new 
age” when he means to-day, and verily believes that he, 
by taking thought, can set the world right—or even 
already has done so. It is these desperately serious 
gentlemen who allow themselves to be over-obsessed by 
the problems of the day, at an age when they ought to 
be learning cricket and rowing, who are the arch-prigs 
—and we harbour, or, as some would have it, breed, not 
a few of these at Oxford. YOUNG OXFORD. 





The Theatre 


“Looking for Trouble” at the 
Aldwych 


D ESPITE the energy of the performers, the charm 

of the staging, and the shrieks of an ecstatic pit, 
we are compelled to say that we found the new farce, 
“Looking for Trouble,” produced on Monday evening, 
a rather dreary affair. Condensed into a short music- 
hall sketch, it might have made a different impression ; 
drawn into three acts it is altogether too thin. It de- 
pends for its humour on the broadest of situations; on 
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disguises hurriedly assumed, a young man personating 
an old one, a Highlander dressed up as a woman, and 
so on. Certainly the actors were excellent ; they waved 
their arms like windmills on the slightest provocation ; 
they poked each other in the chest, dug one another in 
the ribs, fell over the furniture and crawled under it, 
tripped on the stairs, collided with each other, and 
uttered jokes that have long ago achieved the respect 
due to old age, all with the utmost ingenuity and hilarity ; 
and the pit hugged itself, chuckled hysterically, and 
screamed until we began to think that we had travelled 
on some magic carpet to a knockabout show in the pro- 
vinces, where the comic Highlander has only to allude to 
his kilt as a petticoat to be greeted as a wag of the first 
water. 

It was strange, and not a little sorrowful, to see Miss 
Eva Moore bravely assisting in such laborious fun- 
making; some of the other members of the cast, too, 
seemed out of place. Mr. Neil Kenyon, Mr. Sam Walsh, 
Miss Joy Chatwyn, and Mr. Vincent Clive kept the 
whole thing well on the move, but we fear that Miss 
Héléne Gingold and Mr. Laurence Cowen have not 
scored a success in writing down to so low a level. 





The Manchester Repertory Players 


For a little while the Coronet Theatre reminds us of 
the old days when the Court Theatre was the rendezvous 
of those who took a genuine interest in affairs dramatic 
—days whose glamour, somehow, the Little Theatre and 
the Kingsway have never quite recaptured. At the 
Coronet one has been able to see Galsworthy’s “ Silver 
Box,” Shaw’s “ Widower’s Houses,” three or four plays 
by men who may be taken as representing an even more 
modern spirit, and, last but not least, Oliver Goldsmith’s 
comedy, “ She Stoops to Conquer.” For the sake of the 
admirable manner in which the capabilities of the players 
are contrasted, we may take this, produced on Friday 
evening, and “ Cupid and the Styx,” produced on Tues- 
day last, as themes for our criticism. 

The drollery of “She Stoops to Conquer,” the play 
which Goldsmith could hardly persuade the manager of 
Covent Garden to accept in 1773, stands the strain of 
a hundred and forty years so well that we are tempted 
to wonder how many plays of the present day will rouse 
the laughter or hold the delighted attention of theatre- 
goers in A.D. 2052. We are tempted, also, to 
wonder where the secret of this genial art has vanished, 
and why no authors who pride themselves on being 
“ modern” evolve from brains thus busy with malodorous 
psychological complications something in this vein, were 
it only now and then as a slight relief from their formid- 
able labours. Can it be that those colossal brains are 
incapable of the simpler task, or do their owners imagine 
that none would come to see pure and simple comedy? 
A good answer seems to be provided by the crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences at the Coronet. Never once did 
the interest flag in the quaint tangle of the Hardcastle 
family, despite the fact that a large proportion of the 
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listeners must have been perfectly familiar with the 
lines. Much of this enthusiasm must be credited to the 
excellent company Miss Horniman has pioneered. The 
peacock-like airs and graces of Mrs. Hardcastle were 
inimitably rendered by Miss Ada King; Mr. Stanley 
Drewitt as Hardcastle moved with just. the right 
offended dignity throughout, and even a bad make-up, 
in which the long wrinkles of his cheek were but too 
obviously streaks of grease-paint, did not spoil the good 
effect of his acting. Mr. Charles Bibby as Tony Lump- 
kin looked forty instead of the twenty years he is 
supposed to carry, but his whole conception of the part 
could hardly be improved upon, and especially was he 
the born actor in his quiet asides and the by-play 
between Constance Neville—prettily interpreted by Miss 
Mary Goulden—and himself. Mr. Cecil Brooking’s idea of 
Sir Charles Marlow met all requirements, and among 
other fine performances that of Mr. Ernest Haines 
should be noted as a clever study. It proved an 
extremely enjoyable evening which we should be sorry 
to have missed. 

The principal play, ‘Cupid and the Styx,” pro- 
duced by Miss Horniman’s Company on Tuesday 
evening was from the pen of the same author as 
‘‘Nellie Lambert,” reviewed in these columns last 
week. Dr. J. Sackville Martin has undoubtedly 
mastered the intricacies of the dramatist’s art, 
and if in certain parts the play descended from 
comedy to farce it was received no less enthusiasti- 
cally by the audience on that account. We under- 
stand that when Goldsmith wrote ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer” he had some difficulty in finding a title for 
his piece. If Dr. Martin has any difficulty at all, it is 
probably upon what scene the last curtain is to be 
lowered. We would not for a moment suggest that 
such an entertaining spectacle as was witnessed on 
Tuesday evening dragged in the slightest degree, but 
the last ten minutes or so detracted somewhat from the 
brightness and vivacity of the earlier portion. The acting 
was excellent. These Manchester players one and 
all seem absolutely to lose themselves in the parts they 
play, with the result that the audience follows them at 
breathless attention all the time. The play between 
the two doctors, both of whom had been fooled by the 
same nurse, is a very highly finished piece of acting, 
while it would not be inappropriate to call Miss Edyth 
Goodall the lady of the “glad eye,” or rather eyes, she 
uses them so well both in her part as Nurse Price and 
as Kate Hardcastle in ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

“‘The Little Stone House,” which preceded this, is 
another of those short Russian tragedies of which we 
are rather weary. The stage is always so dark in these 
plays that it is never possible to see the facial expres- 
sions of the actors which count for so much. Needless 
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to say, the acting again was perfect, with the exception 
of Mr. Edward Landor, who as Spiridon appeared 
rather to recite than act his words. Miss Horniman’s 
Company should play to crowded houses each night of 
their stay, and it will not be their fault if the 
lessons they unconsciously teach are not taken to 
heart by some of our principal London players. 





Lord Dunraven and Devolution* 


L ORD DUNRAVEN is a frank apostle of devolu- 
tion. In it he believes is to be found the only 
means of salvation for Ireland in the future. Salvation 
for Ireland consists in increasing her population and 
prosperity, and in substituting industrial for political 
activity. This consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for is to be obtained by handing over the control of Irish 
affairs to a purely Irish Parliament, while Ireland will 
still be represented in the Imperial Parliament by a con- 
tingent who will most assuredly sell their votes to the 
side which is prepared to give the Local Irish Parlia- 
ment the most financial support out of the English tax- 
payer’s pocket. It would also mean handing over the 
Protestants of Ulster and three-quarters of the indus- 
trial wealth of Ireland to a hierarchy consisting of Roman 
Catholics, headed by John Redmond and Co. To this 
Ulster has replied with a firm and final “No,” and just 
to emphasise her determination she has purchased about 
one hundred thousand revolvers ready for instant use. 
In these circumstances we are afraid Lord Dunraven’s 
pet scheme of devolution must go to the wall. That the 
Ulstermen will not have Home Rule—which means 
exactly the same thing as devolution, the latter name 
was invented as a kind of sugar coating for the old pill 
which the electors of England have been invited to 
swallow three times in twenty-five years—is clearly shown 
by the utter lack of sincerity in the recent debates in 
the House, which were purely academical in character 
and free from all the human passions of twenty-five 
years ago. 

The present Government know perfectly well that 
Home Rule cannot be forced down the throats of the 
people of England without a General Election; and 
they also have a very shtewd suspicion that a General 
Election will mean their own political extermination for 
a very long time to come. Under these conditions it 
is impossible to wax very enthusiastic over the career of 
a measure which is still-born. Lord Dunraven quotes all 
the time-honoured stock arguments in favour of devolu- 
tion, relying chiefly on the success of Federalism in 
Canada, India and Australia, but, as has been pointed 
out time and again, the conditions in the Colonies are in 
no way analogous to the conditions in Ireland. The 
history of Ireland during the past hundred years does 
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not provide pleasant reading. It is a sad spectacle, that 
of a country which has lost four millions, or one-half its 
population, in half a century. It would be absurd to 
maintain that the present Castle System of Govern- 
ment is an ideal or even a tolerable system. 
It is the worst form of bureaucracy or govern- 
ment by petty officials, but there is no reason to 
suppose that Home Rule would do away with these evils. 
What is required is a drastic administrative reform and 
decentralisation of departments. The present system is 
the most expensive per head of population of any 
country in the world, and, as Lord Dunraven points out, 
if a million or two could be saved and devoted to the 
development of Ireland’s industries untold good might 
result. This is an admirable notion, but is 
there any reason to suppose for a single moment that 
John Redmond and his followers would govern Ireland 
any more economically than it is at present conducted ? 
In all probability the country would be hopelessly bank- 
rupt in a few years. 

As it is, under the present Bill the English tax- 
payer is to make Ireland a free gift of some two and a 
half millions each year, and for what reason? In order 
to place the wealth and prosperity of their Protestant 
co-religionists at the mercy of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy. For instance, the Irish Home Rule Budget 
makes no allowance for payment of members. Does 
any sane person suppose that the Nationalists who now 
receive £400 a year for their services at Westminster 
will long be prepared to work for nothing at College 
Green? Why the very first measure they would 
introduce would be one to provide themselves with 
the equivalent of the salaries they have been receiving 
in the Imperial Parliament. This at {£400 a head 
would mean a little item of over £67,000, which is a 
big slice out of the estimated surplus of revenue over 
expenditure which the sponsors of the present Home 
Rule Bill fondly believe would be devoted to the 
development of Irish industries. 

When we come to examine carefully the underlying 
causes which have reduced the population of Ireland 
by one half in seventy years, which have caused the 
best of her bone and brain to emigrate to the United 
States or to Canada, leaving behind the enfeebled and 
a heavier percentage of Old Age Pensioners than in 
England and Scotland, it will be found that they are due 
to economic and not political reasons. The Government 
may have been a bad one, but even a bad Government 
cannot prevent a nation from becoming rich and 
prosperous. That Ireland’s present state is not due to 
her Government is proved conclusively by the ever- 
increasing prosperity of Belfast and its environs. If 
the-Ulstermen have become rich and prosperous, why 
has not the population of the rest of Ireland succeeded 
likewise ? Simply for the reason that the greater part of 
Ireland is essentially an agricultural country. She has 
none of the great coal and iron ore fields of England 
and Scotland, and in a lesser degree of Ulster. Conse- 
quently, with the decline of agriculture caused by 
throwing open our shores to the corn and products 
of the world free of duty, there has been no industry 








to which the agricultural labourer could turn to 
compensate him for the loss of his livelihood. Were 
England purely an agricultural country like Ireland, 
without coal and iron, her population would have 
declined probably in approximately the same extent as 
Ireland’s has done during the past century. If we take 
the case of the agricultural labourer it will be found that 
this class has declined in almost exactly the same ratio 
as the population of Ireland. But the population of 
England has not declined because the agricultural 
labourer turned out of the fields was able to find higher 
wages in the great manufacturing industries of the 
towns. He was therefore not forced to emigrate to 
America or to Canada. 


What then is the remedy for the evil which can 
restore prosperity to Ireland? If a country is lacking 
in cheap fuel and in iron ores it is hardly possible to 
build up great industrial wealth, faced with the com- 
petition of more favourably placed rivals. The only 
real remedy is to harbour and develop those industries 
for which the soil is peculiarly favourable. In Ireland 
this is agriculture. Mr. Wyndham’s Land Purchase 
Act conferred the greatest of all boons on Ireland. 
Under its benevolent working the peasants of Ireland 
were gradually acquiring the land for themselves by 
money guaranteed by the British taxpayer, but now 
the present Government have practically suspended 
the working of that Act, and propose as an alternative 
to hand over the whcie responsibility to Mr. John 
Redmond and his colleagues. With Mr. Wyndham’s 
Act working smoothly we should hear little or nothing 
of a demand for Home Rule except from the paid 
agitators; but now all the old evils and passions, 
aroused by poverty and lack of hope, are once more 
surging to the front because these troubled waters are 
the only kind suitable for the political agitator to fish 
in. We are still hopeful of Ireland’s future, in spite of 
the temporary set-back her prosperity is suffering at 
the present time. The firm stand made by Ulster has 
had the effect of stiffening the wavering Unionists in 
England, who, temporarily led astray by the success of 
Federalism in South Africa, were blinded to the fact 
that no analogy could be drawn from that experiment 
which could be applied to Ireland. 


Home Rule must and will be defeated in the course 
of the next two years. Once defeated it is surely 
dead for ever and the Nationalist Party will no longer 
be able to batten on funds collected in the United 
States. ‘The operation of Mr. Wyndham’s Act can 
be peacefully continued. The peasants of Ireland can 
cultivate their own holdings aided if necessary by 
grants from the Imperial Exchequer. Under Tariff 
Reform there wiil be a small duty on foreign corn 
and foreign cattle. This will give the necessary pre- 
ference both to the British and Irish farmer. The 
former cannot supply enough wheat for the needs of 
the whole community, but the latter can supply far 
more than is required for a population of only four 
millions. He will find a ready market for his ever- 
increasing surplus in England. Thus Ireland will 
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gradually become one of the great wheat producing 
centres of the British Empire, an almost inexhaustible 
field right at our doors which will not only return to 
Ireland her lost population and former prosperity, but 
which will also cause her to become just as loyal and 
contented a portion of Great Britain as are England 
and Wales. With the dawn of this new era will die 
away the agitation for Home Rule and we shall hear 
no more of these wild schemes of revolution, evolution, 
or devolution by whichever title they may be known. 





The Quarterlies 


HE quarterlies serve, among other things, the func- 
tion of keeping alive issues after they have had 
their attention from the usual journalistic quarters. For 
example, the title page of the Quarterly for April reveals 
a number of articles on subjects that have passed from 
the usual reviews. Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s biography of 
Newman is one. The writer of the lengthy review of it 
is unsigned ; but he knows his subject, and treats from 
the standpoint of one who speaks from within. In this 
the Quarterly observes its traditions. Articles such as 
these are only reviews in a very arbitrary sense of the 
word. They have a far higher value than an ordinary 
review. Yet we could have wished this were signed. 
Another such unsigned article that appears in the guise 
of a review is entitled “Beau Nash and Bath.” It has 
not much reference to the list of books that appears at 
its head; and in succinctness of information it would 
probably eclipse them. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott writes on 
“Cavour and the Making of Italy” in an article that 
merely sketches the march of events without bringing 
to them either a critical skill or an informative outlook ; 
it seems chiefly pieced together from Mr. Trevelyan and 
Mr. Thayer. Sir Valentine Chirol deals with “The 
Chinese Revolution.” One cannot altogether agree with 
many of the things he says, but one cannot neglect them. 
He brings considerable knowledge to his task, and the 
result is an article that cannot be neglected by those who 
are at all interested in the subject. Sir Arthur Mark- 
ham, as a coalowner, writes on “ The Coal Strike”; and 
what he has to say is very significant. For example, as 
one who was present at the various meetings of the 
coalowners, it is arresting to read of a “considerable 
minority ” of his company that “they have persistently 
refused to pay men a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work; and it is not to be wondered at that the men 
at last revolted against this unfair treatment.” Mr. J. C. 
Bailey writes on “ Thackeray and the English Novel” ; 
and an anonymous writer takes occasion to trounce Mr. 
Cook in “The Wonderful Adventures of Mr. Cook.” 
But it is questionable if anyone has got to the North 
Pole! 

We have already referred to the fact that the present 
number of the Edinburgh Review is the last under its 
present editorship. Hereafter Mr. Harold Cox is to 
take charge of its fortunes. Without a doubt the closing 
number of the old editorship is an excellent one. As 
was to be expected, here, as in the Quarter/y, Cardinal 








Newman is to the fore. We hope that in the new 
editorship the articles will be signed. In contributions 
of such length, so often demanding personal authority 
for the statements they make, the mantle of anonymity 
is more than confusing ; it is not quite fair. An excellent 
article is that on “ The House of Herod in History and 
Art.” It is an entity in itself, giving information in a 
form that is briefer and more succinct than in a larger 
piece of work, without the detail of a book. The 
article on “Laughter” might have been such an essay 
with considerable advantage to itself. As it is, it is more 
or less of a criticism of Bergson and Sully. One of the 
most interesting, and incidentally also one of the most 
self-contained, articles is one that deals with “ Prehistoric 
Man”; it states the greater part of the information 
on the subject in a very accessible form. 

The Dublin Review is distinguished by a poem, 
hitherto unpublished, by Francis Thompson, entitled 
“Holy Ground.” It is interesting, though it does not 
take any rank in the body of his work. Mrs. Alice 
Meynell, in her “ Notes of a Reader of Dickens,” escapes 
criticism by reason of her title. Otherwise one would 
like to take up with her the question of the place of ex- 
aggeration in literature. One is always coming upon 
words that cover so many shades of meaning that it is 
not easy to speak authoritatively of them. The word 
“exaggeration” is one. Fagin, for example, is 
an exaggeration; yet Fagin only lives by reason of 
that exaggeration. But that kind of exaggeration and 
instances of the kind which she has in mind are two 
entirely different things. There is also an excellent 
article on Lafcadio Hearn, although it is anonymous. 

There are the usual good articles in Mind. Mr. E. D. 
Fawcett writes upon M. Bergson’s “Matter and 
Memory” in an article that rather expounds than 
analyses it. Mr. Schiller has a penetrating article on 
“Relevance.” Quest is a good number, although it is 
apt to run to a similarity of subject and treatment. Mr. 
Wicksteed, on “ The Method of William Blake,” gives a 
studious piete of work. So, too, does Edmund Gardner 
in “The Mystical Aspect of Dante’s ‘Vita Nuova,” 
without actually conveying much information. But the 
strangest essay is that by Mr. A. R. Horwood on “ The 
Meaning of Nature.” Apparently Nature to him is a 
very smug ‘and trite affair. But what exactly an article 
of this kind is doing in a magazine like Quest is diffi- 
cult to see. “ The Sight of the Soul,” by Mr. Redgrove, 
is a much happier effort. 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


HE “Snap” last week gave the Government 4 
turn, and the Whips are now in such a state of 
“nerves ” that they “shy” at anything. On Wednesday, 
under the ten minutes’ rule, Griffith-Boscawen sought to 
bring in a mild little Bill to have a Religious Census in 
Wales. “If the Church is really in such a minority in 
Wales as the Radicals allege, there cannot be any harm 
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in knowing the exact figures,” he argued. As it was a 
private Bill, and certainly would not receive any help 
from the Government in the future, the Radical Whips 
decided that the best way to “scrag it” would be to 
let it be read, and then, whenever it appeared again, 
block it after 11 by the simple expedient of getting some 
back bench Member to shout, “ Object,” in a convinced 
tone of voice. When the question was put the Unionists 
shouted, “The Ayes have it,” and the Government 
emulated the noble example of Brer Rabbit by “lying 
low and saying nuffin,” but those plaguy Ulster men 
interfered with this plan. To the surprise of those who 
did not understand the game these sturdy Protestants 
objected and shouted, “No.” Then it was that Illing- 
worth turned pale. 

The Government benches were empty so early in the 
afternoon that it was thought that if the Radicals voted 
they might be deieated. There might easily be a 
hundred Unionists in ambush (like Fanny Adams in the 
Gun-room pie), not discovered till too late. If, on the 
other hand, they succeeded, the public would say they 
were frightened of finding out the true strength of the 
religious party in Wales. They were, in fact, in a par- 
lous plight, and the only thing to do was to vote for a 
Bill they detested, which they actually did, while a four- 
inch grin appeared on the faces of the younger Unionists. 
The Labour men and Nationalists refused to help the 
Master of Elibank in his difficulty, thus showing the 
strength of the bonds which bind the Coalition together. 

After this little “ affair of outposts ” the House settled 
down to listen to George Wyndham, who said the 
modern eye was a Futurist eye with a confusion of con- 
tour, an absence of perspective, and a want of taste in 
design. Birrell, in reply, declared he was only a gramo- 
phone with very little power of initiation; Mr. Jeremiah 
McVeagh said the Ulster tail was wagging the Tory 
Dog, while Atherley-Jones damned the Bill with faint 
praise. 

Thursday saw the end of the nine days’ engagement. 
The gallant Harry Chaplin, who has been in the House 
since 1868, in a pathetic peroration declared that if this 
was the last speech he ever made he was glad that he 
was permitted to express his opposition to a measure he 
considered dangerous to both Irishmen and Englishmen 
alike. 


T. W. Russell was nervous; he knew that he would be . 


assailed as a former champion of Unionism now gone 
over to the enemy. Ramsay Macdonald spoke next and 
denounced the bad state of the labour conditions in 
Belfast, which was hotly denied by Mr. Thompson of 
that city. This so excited a stranger under the gallery 
that he was turned out. Sir George Kemp (another 
Unionist who had gone over on the subject of Tariff 
Reform) explained why he must abstain, and then Bonar 
Law rose to his feet. He was quite at his best; he 
didn’t use a note, and the little red washing book he 
keeps in his right-hand breast pocket, with which to con- 
found his enemies and verify quotations, did not appear 
once. It was a closely analytical speech; he went from 
point to point over the whole ground. He described the 
absurdity of four or five Chancellors of the Exchequer 





in the new Federal Parliaments all waiting to see what 
the other would do, “like a donkey race in which each 
tries to get to the goal last.” 

Now Asquith, if he pleases, is as difficult to draw as 
a badger in a barrel, and he showed his retiring 
qualities. To change the metaphor, in a few minutes he 
altered the whole landscape, and cleverly did his best 
to make his audience forget Bonar Law’s searching 
questions. He answered as few as he could, and coun- 
tered by asking if Home Rule became law after an 
election whether the Ulster men were still entitled to 
resist. 

He concluded with an eloquent peroration—marred, 
perhaps, by reading a long quotation from Francis Bacon 
—and wound up by saying: “ We wish the hand of man 
to join with the hand of Nature to bring about for the 
first time, in deed as well as in name, a United King- 
dom.” There were loud cheers and much enthusiasm 
when IOI was announced as the Government majority. 
The second round in the great fight had come to an end, 
and both parties retired to their corners reasonably 
satisfied, but not elated. 

As I strolled home I found myself, oddly enough, 
humming the words of the hymn: “ The fight is stern 
and eager, the battle fierce and long.” Both sides have 
given and received stout blows, and every day shows 
to the thoughtful fresh inconsistencies in what Mr. 
Bonar Law called “this precious Bill.” 

On Friday the Ulster men brought in a little measure 
to abolish Workhouses and reform the Poor Law in 
Ireland. But the excitement of the night before, the 
sunshiny afternoon, and the great meeting of the Prim- 
rose League at the Albert Hall prevented members from 
troubling to attend at St. Stephen’s, so the House was 
counted out at 1.30, and an historical Parliamentary 
week ended as abruptly as a Manx cat. 

On Monday the House yawned. When George Lans- 
bury demanded urgency to discuss the sad case of Tom 
Mann, the Speaker gave the required permission, but, 
to the unconcealed chagrin of the Socialists, only 30 
just men could be found, while it requires 40 to stand 
up and support a motion of this kind. The Radicals. 
were paying them out for not supporting them on 
Wednesday. 

F. E. Smith opened the case for the Welsh 
Church with a face shiny and bronzed from a week-end 
in the open air. He denied that there was any principle 
at all at the back of this act of spoliation. The taking 
away of the money was all the Government were after, but 
that if 19s. 11d. instead of 6s. 8d. in the £1 was offered as 
a composition the Church would indignantly decline to 
take it under duress. He pointed out that Lloyd George 
had bitterly opposed the Church Discipline (Immorality) 
Bill because it would deprive Radical orators of a handy 
weapon. Mr. Gladstone poured scorn on that opposition, 
and he then quoted Mr. Birrell (who looked exceedingly 
uncomfortable), who said “he [Lloyd George] deplores 
these scandals, but he is hypocritical in deploring them 
for he does his best to maintain them.” Ellis Griffith 
replied. He is really in earnest: without objecting to 
robbing the Church, what he wants is social equality for 
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all denominations. He has an uneasy feeling that some- 
how at present there is no social equality, but that dis- 
establishment plus disendowment will in some myste- 
rious way help it on. It will be better for the spiritual 
life of the Church itself. 

Naive Roland Hume blurted out something very near 
the truth when he once said: “ The whole difficulty is 
that the Parson is invited to dine with the Squire, while 
‘the Nonconformist Pastor dines with the Grocer.” 

Balfour led off’on Tuesday. He alleged that the 
Government would rather throw the money into the sea 
‘than allow the Church to keep it. Mr. Ellis Griffith had 
complained the night before of social inequality, and it 
was a grievance that the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
Master of the Ceremonies at the Coronation. “ Well,” 
‘said Mr. Balfour, “the Bill did not do away with that 
grievance. You would have to alter the Act of Settle- 
ment to accomplish it.” “I only said that in reply to a 
-question,” bleated Mr. Griffith. “Well, the hon. Member 
ought to be very grateful to his interrupter, for it gave 
him the only point in his speech,” returned Mr. Balfour 
with a deadly thrust of his rapier. “ Personally, if and 
when the Premier redeemed his honourable promise to 
-give us back our House of Lords, I would like to see some 
eminent Nonconformists in the Second Chamber; but 
surely you are not going to rob the Church of £173,000 
a year because an archbishop goes into dinner before a 
‘duke ?” 

George Harwood, a staunch Radical, protested against 
‘this spoliation, and the House is beginning to see how 
- sordid and petty it all is. But, truth to say, there is very 
‘little interest taken, as the Times remarked in a shrewd 
note to-day. The Parliament Bill has taken all life out 
of any debate, even the most momentous. You cannot 
get up enthusiasm or heat on a measure that may not 
‘become law for two years. And so the House goes on 
yawning ; the Government has killed all interest, and the 
House is suffering from a creeping paralysis—which will 
“increase. 








Notes and News 


At the Adelphi Play Society’s production of “Peer 
Gynt,” on June 2, the version used will be the Theoso- 
‘phical one, translated by Miss I. M. Pagan. Mr. Elvey 
will play Peer. 


The current number of 7e Nursing Times contains a 
photograph of the plaster cast of the memorial statue of 
Florence Nightingale, by Mr. Arthur G. Walker, which 
is to be erected in Waterloo Place. 


We hear that the Irish Players, whose season begins 
on June 3 at the Court Theatre, will present during their 
‘first week two plays only: “ Kathleen Ni Houlihan,” and 
“ The Playboy of the Western World.” 


Mrs. Garnett, author of “ The Infamous John Friend,” 
‘will publish shortly through Messrs. Duckworth and Co. 
‘her second novel, “Amor Vincit.” The story concerns 
country life fifty years ago in the North Staffordshire 
anoorlands. 





Miss Beatrice Irwin, on May 21, is to recite in costume 
and with scenic effects her poems, “ The Pagan Trinity,” 
which Mr. John Lane published a few weeks back. The 
recital will take place at Crosby Hall, Chelsea, and Mario 
Lorenzi, the celebrated harpist, is to assist. 


The Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein will pre- 
side at the Annual Meeting of the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, to be held in the Whitehall Rooms of 
the Hotel Metropole, on Tuesday, May 21, at 3.30 p.m. 
The speakers will include Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Canon Hensley Henson, Mr. Pett Ridge, and others. 


Forthcoming lectures at the Royal Society of Arts: 
Monday, May 20, 8 p.m., Captain H. R. Sankey, RE., 
M.Inst.C.E., “ Heavy Oil Engines ” (Lecture IV) ; Tues- 
day, May 21, 4.30 p.m. (Colonial Section), the Hon. J. G. 
Jenkins, “ Australian Railways”; Wednesday, May 22, 
8 p.m., Gordon Craig, “ Art of the Theatre”; Miss Ellen 
Terry will preside. 


The Adelphi Repertory Company’s series of Tuesday 
matinées opens at the Little Theatre on the 21st inst., 
when Rostand’s “Fantasticks,” the success of the 
Adelphi Play Society’s first season, will be revived. The 
directors have engaged Mr. Maurice Elvey to produce 
the play, and he and Miss Irene Clarke will appear in 
their original parts. 


A loan exhibition of studies in oil by P. P. Rubens, 
the proceeds of which will be devoted to the funds of the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen Square, W.C., will shortly be opened by H.R.H. 
Princess Alexander of Teck, at the Dowdeswell Gal- 
leries, 160, New Bond Street. Although Messrs. Dowdes- 
well have already received promises to lend from the 
owners of several important private collections, they will 
be glad to hear from anyone who has sketches or studies 
by this master. 


Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son announce for imme- 
diate publication “The Journal of English Studies.” 
The journal, which will appear three times a year, in 
May, September and January, will be mainly concerned 
with the study Of English in schools and universities, 
but it will also contain articles of a general literary 
character by well-known writers. In the first number, 
to be published on May 20, contributions from Mr. 
William Archer, Mr. . Roberston, M.P., and Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe will appear. 


“The Motor” is the title of a new work by Mr. John 
Armstrong, which Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. are pub- 
lishing shortly. In all its ramifications the subject of 
the passenger-carrying motor vehicle is treated with the 
skill and acumen for which Mr. Armstrong is so well 
known. New light is thrown on a great variety of con- 
structional features. The main points in the design and 
manufacture of the modern motor engine are discussed. 
Several valuable improvements are proposed, and the 
possibilities of future design are dealt with. 


Although the late Justin McCarthy’s history of our 
own time is so well known, one attractive piece of annal- 
writing of his has fallen out of sight. When the “ Daily 
News” attained its jubilee in the year 1896, he com- 
piled, as a kind of souvenir of the event, a political and 
social retrospect of the fifty years of Queen Victoria's 
reign. It is a most absorbing work, by one who had 
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intimate, inside knowledge of the chief happenings dur- 
ing the period he was reviewing, and published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 


On the afternoons and evenings of Friday and Satur- 
day, May 17 and 18, at Crosby Hall, Chelsea Embank- 
ment, the “ ‘lheatre in Eyre” will give four performances 
of two new plays, “The Schemers,” by Francis Mac- 
namara, and “The Ideal Wife,” translated from the 
Italian of Marco Praga by Mrs. T. C. Crawford. Tickets 
may be obtained from the office at, 8, North Terrace, 
Brompton, S.W. The plays will be produced by Mr. 
Philip Carr, and the company will include Mr. Julius 
Knight, Mr. J. Fisher White, Miss Ada Potter, and Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt. 


In connection with the Centenary of Browning's birth 
there has been placed on exhibition in-the Victoria and 
Albert Museum a small collection of original manu- 
scripts and early editions of books by him, which form 
part of the Forster Bequest. The collection occupies two 
cases in Room 108. Most of the books are presentation 
copies from Browning, and the autograph inscriptions 
on some of them testify to his great regard for Forster. 
With the books are exhibited the portrait of Browning 
by Legros, and some photographs, including the fine 
portrait of Browning by Mrs. Cameron. 


Mr. Hamilton Jackson is one of the first authorities 
on the Gothic architecture of Europe, and a good deal of 
interest will be aroused in archeological circles by his 
new book, “Rambles in the Pyrenees,” which Mr. 
Murray is about to publish. Amongst the districts also 
visited by Mr. Jackson were Gascony, Pays de Foix, and 
Rousillon. Not only has he studied the architecture, 
but he has much to say on the people, their costumes, 
and the historical incidents which have occurred in that 
extremely interesting part of France. The work is illus- 
— by many drawings from the author’s pen and 
pencil. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAwTOoN. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


HE appointment of Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein to be the Kaiser’s Ambassador in London 

has given rise to a veritable orgy of speculation in the 
newspapers of the world. Those mysterious individuals 
who hide their important identities behind the designa- 
tion, “Our Own Correspondent,” and who reside in the 
capitals of Europe, mingling in the select company of 
Ministers of State and Envoys Extraordinary—so we are 
led to suppose—have seized upon the occasion to tele- 
graph, doubtless at very great expense, columns of 
opinions, statements, and secrets, all emanating, of 
course, from sources of unimpeachable authority. Then, 
nearer home, other voices, of no less weight and respon- 
sibility, have been heard. Thus, in the daily Press we 
have been treated to pompous announcements, that on 
the surface appear to be of a highly confidential nature, 
from such veiled personages as “ Diplomaticus,” “ Politi- 
cus,” and “ Asiaticus.” In one particular instance the 
full and complete details of the agreement which it is 





assumed the new Ambassador is about to conclude with 
this country have been prematurely revealed, and the 
fact blazed forth to an expectant world on a placard of 
startling hue. Nor, as might be expected on so historic 
an occasion, have the editorial columns been silent. 

Baron Marschall has been lectured as to the tactics he 
should employ in the English capital. He has been 
reminded somewhat unnecessarily that London is not 
Constantinople, and that, in short, conspicuously success- 
ful as were his methods in Turkey, they cannot, for 
reasons Which are editorially obvious, be employed here. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that the public mind has 
become hopelessly confused. The difficult task which 
diplomacy has in hand cannot be facilitated by the irre- 
sponsible vapourings of every sheet which has the 
presumption to call itself an organ of public opinion. 
On the other hand, it is plain to see that statesmen 
desirous of maintaining the peace of Europe may be 
very seriously embarrassed by the publication of mis- 
statements purporting to be representative of the 
opinions held by Governments. That a newspaper 
correspondent resident, for example, in Paris, but whose 
status in his own country would be that of a reporter, 
should begin a despatch with the phrase: “ The opinion 
of the French Government is, etc.,” cannot be regarded 
in any other light save that of pompous impertinence. 
Nor is the offence lessened when we reflect that during 
periods of normal calm this self-same individual is en- 
gaged in transmitting long despatches—newspaper tele- 
grams from abroad are always “ despatches”—describing 
the eccentricities of fair ballerinas or the peculiarities of 
feminine fashion as seen at Longchamps. 

M. Pichon not long ago wisely remarked that diplo- 
macy is not conducted in the public streets. To gain an 
idea, therefore, of the true significance of Baron Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein’s appointment, we must view the 
whole circumstances of the case only in so far as these 
are actually and officially known. In sending to London 
her most eminent diplomatist Germany has undeniably 
paid a great compliment to this country. We interpret it 
as the tangible expression of a sincere desire to estab- 
lish relations of intimate friendship with ourselves. For 
the rest, it is gratuitously offensive to remind the new 
Ambassador that London is not Constantinople. Baron 
Marschall, as one of the foremost diplomatists in Europe,, 
is not likely to make an error on the cardinal questiom 
of good taste. It is worthy of remark that his appoint- 
ment should have synchronised with a perceptible change 
of tone in responsible German quarters. For example, 
a Berlin newspaper, well known to be officially inspired, 
has frankly termed the change in diplomatic representa- 
tion as tantamount to an offer of the olive branch. Then, 
the declaration of Admiral von Tirpitz that he accepted 
with peculiar pleasure Mr. Asquith’s statement that there 
had been no intention of attacking Germany last summer, 
coming as it does at the present moment, is highly 
significant. 

Much speculation has been aroused as to the circum- 
stances which led Count Wolff-Metternich to tender his 
resignation. Sir Edward Grey, speaking on behalf of 
the British nation, has paid the retirmg Ambassador a 
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well-deserved tribute. The inspired Frankfurter 
Zeitung makes the interesting revelation that Count 
Wolff-Metternich leaves this country: “Because the 
views which he has expressed in his reports for a long 
time past, and up to the last, concerning the political 
effect of German naval armaments upon the relations of 
the two countries have not won the approval of very in- 
fluential persons, and of the quarter which ultimately 
decides.” Whatever may be the true cause of the change 
it is a matter solely of Germany’s domestic concern ; we 
can only express our sincere regret that one who has 
made his friendship for this country manifest in so 
many directions should leave our midst. To those who 
follow closely the trend of international affairs it was 
made apparent that Mr. Churchill’s utterances in regard 
to the Navy no less than the discussions on the German 
Supplementary Estimates, following as they did upon 
the visit of Lord Haldane to Berlin, came at a particu- 
larly unfortunate moment. With the appointment of 
Baron Marschall the idea of the “clean slate” has been 
restored. The task before the new Ambassador is one 
of supreme delicacy, and cannot reasonably be expected 
to materialise without the passing of considerable time. 
On the subject of naval armaments no agreement is 
possible; the problem must be left to adjust itself in 
accord with improving relaticns. Both Powers regard 
their own navies as purely defensive weapons, and it is 
entirely within the province of the one to take what view 
it likes concerning the naval preparations of the other. 
‘German statesmen have again and again declared that 
in creating a large navy they have been animated solely 
iby a desire to ensure that the voice of their country 
‘shall be heard whenever diplomatic negotiations are 
on foot. It would seem that this desire has now been 
‘consummated ; that, in short, the German Navy is suffi- 
‘ciently large for the fulfilment of its one and only 
purpose. 
In certain quarters fears are expressed lest an ar- 
rangement with Germany should disturb the balance of 
“power in Europe, but surely the dictum is logical that any 
understanding that makes for peace between two Powers 
‘while leaving undisturbed their existing obligations is 
-of necessity in the interests of the world at large. With- 
-out impairing the Triple Entente, both Russia and 
France have entered direct into engagements with Ger- 
many. In the case of the compact which the former 
“Power concluded we wrote at the time :— 


The future alone will show that, so far from the 
Potsdam understanding having dealt a death-blow to 
the Triple Entente, it has revealed at once the vitality 
and the useful elasticity of that important compact ; 
for it is not for one moment to be supposed that 
when Russia, France, and England agreed on broad 
lines to merge their destinies, any one of them con- 
sented, or was asked to consent, to the limitation of 
her individual activities to the point of self-effacement. 
Russia’s activity on this occasion evinces a marked 
and far-seeing consideration of British interests 
where, but a decade past, she was universally sus- 
pected of harbouring covetous designs. 


Finally, our friends in France and Russia are reassured 





by the solemn declarations of fixed policy on the part 
of responsible British statesmen, as, for example, the 
announcement of Mr. Asquith that where we have estab- 
lished friendships and understandings we seek to main- 
tain them loyally and intact; and of Sir Edward Grey, 
that in making new friendships we will sacrifice no old 
ones. 

It is when we come to examine at close quarters the 
exact nature of the task which confronts the diplomatic 
negotiators of the two Powers that we realise instantly 
how great are the obstacles that beset the path of Anglo- 
German amity. If we exclude from consideration naval 
armaments and territorial adjustments, then it must be 
confessed there is little left to form the foundation of 
an enduring friendship. A settlement in regard to the 
last section of the Baghdad line, a project which affects 
seriously the safety of our Indian Empire, cannot pos- 
sibly be arrived at on any other basis than recognition 
of British interests. Here, then, there is not adequate 
scope for the satisfaction of German ideals. Conse- 
quently doubts immediately arise as to whether the 
question of territorial adjustments will be excluded from 
the forthcoming negotiations. Certainly the utterances 
of responsible statesmen seem to suggest that the 
question will be raised. Rumour has already spoken of 
Zanzibar, Wallfisch Bay, and the Portuguese Colonies as 
affording likely regions for discussion. Mr. Asquith has 
promised that no British territory shall be affected with- 
out Parliament being first consulted. It is to be noted 
that he does not pledge himself that British territory will 
not be affected. Then, in reply to a question in the 
House last Monday, the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs said that “The question of the future 
development of Portuguese colonies is, of course, one of 
great interest to Portugal and German and British terri- 
tory adjacent to them, and is a matter which has un- 
doubtedly been and will be from time to time a subject 
of mutual interest and amicable discussion.” 

Finally, we have Sir Edward Grey’s statement !n the 
memorable Moroccan debate that “ If there are to be big 
territorial changes in Africa, brought about, of course, 
by the goodwill and negotiations with other Powers, then 
we are not an ambitious competing party; and not 
being an ambitious competing party ourselves, if Ger- 
many has friendly arrangements to negotiate with other 
foreign countries with regard to Africa, we are not 
anxious to stand in her way any more than in theirs.” 





MOTORING 


HE Automobile Association’s Handbook for 1912 
has just been issued to its members, who now 
number over 43,000. It contains, in handy pocket form, 
practically all the information the motorist is likely to 
require when actually on the road, and is essentially a 
book to be carried about, and not a voluminous text- 
book to be left on the study table for occasional refer- 
ence. Among the contents is a concise but compre- 
hensive statement of the objects and work of the 
Association, a list of the roads covered by the patrol 
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system, information on touring and shipping rates for 
motor cars, a very lucid synopsis of motor law, with 
advice as to what the motorist should do and what he 
should not do in the numerous contingencies which arise 
from‘time to time, and a complete list of the hotels in 
Great Britain and Ireland which have been inspected 
and are recommended by the Association. This last- 
mentioned feature has always been one of the most 
useful in the Handbook, but on this occasion its utility 
is enhanced by the introduction of a system of classifica- 
tion of the hotels on the basis of class and accommoda- 
tion. Establishments of the largest and most luxurious 
order are indicated by five stars placed against their 
names in the book, those affording the ordinary standard 
of convenience and facilities by three stars, and so on, 
thus enabling the motorist to know what to expect in 
the way of charges and accommodation. This work is 
one of the most important ever undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation, and owing to the immense amount of trouble 
and expense necessarily involved it is not likely to be 
completed before next year. But enough has already 
been done to render the Handbook for 1912 indis- 
pensable to the touring motorist. 

The R.A.C. and the Automobile Association, working 
again in unison, have just achieved a notable success, 
and demonstrated their value as representatives of the 
interests of the motoring community. It will be re- 
membered that in February last the Local Government 
Board held an inquiry into an application made by the 
London County Council for the imposition of a five- 
miles’ speed limit at Hammersmith Broadway and its 
approaches. The case was rightly regarded as one of 
great importance to London motorists, as, whatever the 
result might be, it would serve as a precedent with re- 
gard to future attempts at speed-restriction on the part 
of the L.C.C. The application was vigorously opposed 
by the two organisations, and a letter was received a 
day or two ago from the L.G.B. to the effect that it had 
been rejected. The L.C.C. has therefore to put up with 
another decisive rebuff in its anti-motoring campaign. 

The problem of how to prolong to the uttermost the 
serviceable life of the tyre is still the one which pos- 
sesses the greatest interest for the average motorist, and 
in this connection a large amount of discussion is being 
centred upon the value or otherwise of the “liners” 
which have become so popular during the last year or 
two. As is generally known, a “liner” is a casing made 
of fabric and rubber, which is interposed between the 
cover and the tube, and its object is, of course, to pro- 
tect the latter from injury when the cover is too 1auch 
worn to be relied upon to withstand the strain. In 
other words, it is a second cover. It is cheap in com- 
parison with the cost of a new tyre, the prices ranging 
from a sovereign upwards, according to the size, and, 
provided it be constructed on scientific lines, it should 
undoubtedly prove a most valuable factor in tyre 
economy. Judging from the discussion referred to, some 
motorists have experimented with “liners” which are 
not scientifically constructed ; they have had trouble in 
consequence, and feel disposed to condemn all devices of 
the kind as being worse than useless. It will interest 











such to note the experience of a user of the “ Victor 
Vest,” the best known of these “liners,” as embodied 
in a letter to the Motor of this week. This motorist 
states that he fitted one of the “vests” to an old 
Michelin, out of which he was informed he could get a 
further 100, or possibly 200, miles. The result, as he 
says, was interesting. The tyre was pumped up to 
80 lb., and was not touched until it had run, on one of 
the driving wheels, be it noted—5,200 miles. This is 
considerably more than the average life of a brand-new 
tyre of the highest class. It is possible, of course, that 
this particular motorist was exceptionally lucky, but that 
he was very well served by the “liner” is indisputable. 
The trouble ensuing from the use of some of these 
devices seems to be-due principally to the facts that they 
are not moulded to the shape of the cover, and that they 
are fitted loose. This, of course, causes friction and 
heat, and at an early date complete destruction of the 
tyre. 

A specially interesting programme is being arranged 
for the aviation meeting to be held at the London 
Aerodrome, Hendon, on Saturday, June 8. The princi- 
pal event will be the “Aerial Derby,” a one-hundred 
miles’ race round London for a trophy and other awards 
presented by the Daily Mazi, while another interesting 
contest will be one for a valuable cup and cash prizes 
to the amount of 75 guineas given by the distributors 
of “Shell” motor spirit. For this competition Mr. 
Grahame-White has undertaken to arrange a novel con- 
test which will give the airmen abundant opportunities 
of displaying their proficiency in the various forms of 
aviation. R. B. H. 





Flying at Hendon 


HE weather was not at all favourable for flying at 
Hendon either on Saturday or Sunday. It was 
blowing at the rate of about thirty-five miles an hour on 
Saturday, and hindereu the start of the competitions by 
an hour. As usual the time was filled by some exhibition 
flights. There were one or two accidents to the 
machines, Mr. Lewis Turner being beaten down by the 
wind, while Mr. Gustav Hamel, in pivoting round on 
account of a locked wheel, ran into Mr. Grahame-White’s 
Nieuport. Both machines were badly damaged, but we 
were glad to see that this venturesome young aviator 
was unharmed. 

Sunday was a far greater disappointment than Satur- 
day, for not only was the wind blowing at a speed of 
forty miles an hour, but a heavy storm was seen ap- 
proaching in the opposite direction. It was announced 
that the flights would be postponed until the wind had 
sunk, and that meantime a demonstration would be 
given to explain the mechanism of some of the aero- 
planes. This was undertaken by Mr. Hucks and Mr. 
Grahame-White. After the first part of the storm Mr. 
Hucks made one or two flights, and was followed about 
six o'clock by Mr. Hamel. We would take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating the authorities at Hendon for 
the excellent catering provided for the visitors. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE 19-day account has ended ,and ended in dulness. 
With the exception of some big gambling in Oil 
shares, there has been very little satisfactory busi- 

ness done on the Stock Exchange, but the week closes 
leaving us hopeful. In which market the next bout of 
speculation will occur no one knows. According to all 
the laws of gambling, Oil shares have had their run. 
Shipping shares are only for the very rich. Kaffirs and 
Rhodesians are friendless, but Tin and Copper speciali- 
ties appear to have a moderate chance of being made 
favourites. It is not for me to prophesy, but, on the 
whole, I am inclined to back Copper. A fair number of 
prospectuses have made their appearance. The inimense 
success that Mr. Allen Stoneham has made at Le Touquet 
has inspired one of his late coadjutors to form a com- 
pany to exploit Hardelot. These land development 
schemes are of very slow growth, but there is this to 
be said for Hardelot, that it is easily accessible. Messrs. 
John Dickinson and Company, the famous paper makers, 
make an issue of £250,000 44 per cent. debentures at 
par. As the profits of the past year were £115,991, and 
as the present issue only calls for £11,250, we need 
hardly say that the debenture is amply secured, more 
especially as the assets are 41,366,184. This debenture 
is a thoroughly sound investment. Messrs. Higginson 
and Company offered us 25 million dollars 5 per cent. first 
mortgage gold bonds on the Virginian Railway, the net 
earnings of which are 1,679,610 dollars for the 12 months 
to the end of February. The earnings of the company 
appear to be rapidly increasing,, and the bond is a fair 
speculation. The Columbia Valley Orchards asked the 
public to subscribe for 160,000 6 per cent. first mortgage 
10-year bonds at 974. The interest for the first two years 
is unconditionally guaranteed by the Dominion Trust. In 
spite of the guarantee, I look upon this type of invest- 
ment as extremely speculative. It is true that the 14,169 
acres of land have been valued at over £300,000, and the 
town site land at £60,000; but a slump in land values 
might easily occur, and the security would then vanish. 

Money.—The Court of Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land had no difficulty in reducing their Bank Rate last 
Thursday, and Berlin and France will follow suit. Market 
conditions are easy, and likely to remain so right through 
the summer. 

FOREIGNERS.—At the moment of writing nothing 
definite has been decided in regard to the Chinese ques- 
tion, but very little doubt is felt that all will be satis- 
factorily settled. There is no business in Foreigners. 
Italians continue weak, but Tintos are improving. They 
carried over at 774, and look like touching 80 in the next 
account. 

Home Raits.—The Home Railway Market is deadly 
dull, and the dealers, in addition to a lack of business, in- 
tend to complain to the Committee that the very ground 
they tread upon has been captured by the jobbers in the Oil 
Market. Some attempt has been made to boom Great 
Centrals, but it will probably be found that there are a 
lot of ‘‘ bulls ’’ here who are anxious to get out, and 
half the stories told in the market have very little founda- 
tion. Home Rails are best left alone. 

YANKEES.—It would appear that the ‘‘ bears’’ in Wall 
Street have overdone the business, as they always do. 
There is hardly likely to be any upward move in American 
Railways for some days, and it is certainly not a market 
in which to speculate. However, Amalgamated are being 
bought on the story that the company is to be dissolved, 





and that the shareholders are to receive about 5 dollars 
in cash and two Anaconda shares. Actually, the arrange- 
ment would make Amalgamated worth par, and they are 
likely to go to that price, as it is said that Anaconda will 
take over the note issue that was made for the purpose of 
buying into United Metals. Anacondas look good, for 
on a 16 per cent. copper market they can earn 4 dols. 50 
per share. 

RusBBEeR.—The Rubber Market is dead, and the spirits 
of the few dealers left were not improved by the Golconda 
report, which was hopelessly bad. The dividend has 
fallen 15 per cent., and it is doubtful whether even this 
rate of distribution will be maintained during the current 
year. The ‘‘A.B.C.’’ prophesied 82 per cent in 1911, 
whereas the shareholders only got 40 per cent., and 
75 per cent. for 1912. 

O1.—The Oil Market is rapidly monopolising the un- 
divided attention of the House. Jobbers from the Kaffir 
and Rhodesian sections have gone over to Oils, and 
the public is speculating rather wildly. It would appear 
that Urals have touched the top. Shells are, of course, 
strongly supported, but those who buy for investment 
should certainly purchase Royal Dutch, as they would 
get a much higher yield on their investment. It is said 
that Red Seas are to be put up. The shares in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Oil Company are to be issued within a few 
days, and this will probably attract attention to both 
Red Seas and Egyptian Oil Trusts. The latter share 
appears to be under-valued, but it is not a particularly 
good market. Victorys are talked higher, and we are 
promised one or two more Oil companies in the Anapa 
region. How long the Oil boom will last it is impossible 
to say, but the public seem to have made up their minds to 
gamble in this particular class of security, and the Stock 
Exchange is not going to prevent them. The Barnett 
and Allen combine of Roumanian companies will be out 
shortly. Trinidad Oils look good, and it is said that 
Lobitos will be marked up within the next few weeks. 

Coprer.—The Copper position is remarkably strong— 
so strong that if trade continues good, and the American 
production does not increase more rapidly, we might get 
a Copper famine, for there is certainly not a month’s 
supply in hand. I therefore think that we are likely to 
get a boom in Copper, and a consequent advance in the 
price of all Copper shares. Those who dabble in Ameri- 
can Copper shares should buy Utah, as a deal is on here, 
but should not confuse Utah Copper with Utah Con- 
solidated, which is quite another property. Nevada 
Consolidated is another good American share, and Miami 
and Ray are both worth holding for higher prices. 
There is very good news in from Whim Well, rich 
sulphides having been struck at depth, whilst the Mons 
Cupri is turning out well. Whim Well only gave £700 
for this property, and floated it on the French market 
at a magnificent profit. There is a deal on in Cordobas. 

Tin.—There seems a chance that the Tin Market may 
boom again. I hear poor reports of Jos; good ones of 
Ropp, in which West African Mines are largely inter- 
ested. Bauchis are talked up and Tin Areas are also 
said to be good for a rise. Anglo-Continental are a shade 
harder, but personally 1 would not touch any company 
that relies upon its profits on lode mining. Nassarawas 
are likely to be as many shillings as they are now pounds, 
the ‘‘ bears ’’ having been let out. One of the soundest 
shares in this market is Rayfield. But Nigeria Con- 
solidated are worth picking up. The company has sold 
its 11 tons of tin at a net profit of £400. 

KaFFIRS AND RHODESIANS.—These markets are de- 
serted, and no one exhibits the slightest anxiety to gamble 
in African shares. An attempt, however, is being made 
to unload Zaaiplaats Tin. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Marconis are still very weak, and one 
or two big accounts were closed at the settlement. As ! 
advised all my readers to get out weeks ago, I feel that 
my responsibility in regard to this share is at an end. 
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There is still desultory buying of P. and O. Deferred, 
and apparently holders refuse to part at present prices. 
A quotation may therefore be marked up within the next 
week or two. The Sidi Salem report was good, and 
these shares are worth picking up at 15/16. Telephone 
Deferred are too high, and 12 per cent. had to be paid 
to carry over Cements. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 


THe Premier O18: AnD Pipe Line Company.—Since the 
last Stock Exchange settlement this company’s shares 
have experienced a sharp rise in price, although they only 
stand at the present time at the somewhat low figure of 
238s. 6d.—24s. Now that the market is attracting re- 
newed attention, it is confidently expected that the quota- 
tion will be rapidly advanced, for it has generally been 
conceded that the shares are worth considerably more 
than the price at which they have been quoted. At the 
current quotation purchasers should have a distinctly good 
bargain. 


CENTRAL CarPATHIAN O1. Company.—Rumours of amal- 
gamation, in which the name of this company has been 
cited, are occupying Stock Exchange attention. Whether 
there is any good ground for such rumours or not the 
active dealings which have taken place in Central Car- 
pathian shares have been an outstanding feature during 
the last day or two. Intrinsically there is little doubt 
that the present quotation of 16s. g9d.—17s. 3d. is much 
below actual value, and market expectations foreshadow 
a considerable rise in the near future. As an investment, 
and especially at the present quotation, the shares appear 
to offer an attractive medium. 


MEssINA (TRANSVAAL) DEVELOPMENT Company.—There 
is every indication of renewed activity in the Copper share 
market, and of those shares which are attracting chief 
attention may be mentioned those of the Messina (Trans- 
vaal) Development Company. The company has unques- 
tionably a very rich copper mining property, its prospects 
of a large expansion in output are assured, and in view 
of these facts it certainly seems surprising that the present 
quoted price of the shares is no more than 21s. 3d. 
Market opinion is apparently unanimous that this will be 
substantially increased in the near future, and the public 
seems to be already fully cognisant of the attractive 
investment which they offer. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
*“WHO ” OR ‘‘ WHICH ’’? 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—As an answer to Mr. Murison’s appeal in con- 
nection with the relative pronoun which, in the sentence, 
“Our Father which art in heaven,’’ I beg to submit to 
you the following information :— 

Much in our language is French in spirit, though the 
words are derivatively Saxon. The relative pronouns are 
a strong example. .We have now two relative pronouns, 
namely, that and which. The Saxon had only that, and 
there was no other use of which but as an interrogative. 
At this period, in imitation of the French que and lequel, 
the interrogative which assumed the function of a relative, 
and in Chaucer we often meet with these two in com- 
bination, etc. 

Which originally meant who—or what-like.* 


EXAMPLE. 
** Welcome, Sir Diomed; here is the Lady 
Which for Antenor we deliur you.”’ 
—Shakespeare, ‘‘ Troylus and Cressida.”’ 








¥ Dr. Abbott, in his ‘‘ Shakespearian Grammar,”’ quotes many ex- 
amples in point from Shakespeare's works. 





‘“ The relative which, as a personal relative, is no 
longer used, and it is a well-known peculiarity of the 
English in our Bible that it is so common there.”’ 

—Earle’s ‘‘ Philology of the English Tongue.’’ 


‘Addison, in his ‘* Humble Petition of Who and 
Which,’ allows the petitioners to say: ‘We are 
descended of ancient families, and kept up our dignity 
and honour many years, till the Jack-sprat that sup- 
planted us.’ But the supplanting was a restoration of 
an incapable but legitimate monarch, rather than a 
usurpation, etc. 

‘* Originally that was the only relative.’’ 

—Abbott’s ‘‘ Shakespearian Grammar.’’ 


‘* Which is not properly the neuter of who, and is of 
all genders. Hence ‘ Our Father which art in heaven’ 
is grammatically accurate, and is regarded by some as 
more reverential and less personal than who.’ 

—Angus’s ‘‘ Handbook of the English Tongue.”’ 


‘““ It is quite a mistake to call which the neuter of who. 
It was formerly used like who, as ‘ Our Father which 
art in heaven.’ ”’ 

—Mason’s ‘‘ Grammar,”’ p. 58 (1884). 

‘* Which voulant dire lequel est la seule forme qui serve 
dans les appositions.’’ 

—Emile Chasles, Inspecteur-Général de 1’Université, 
Paris. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ADOLPHE BERNON. 
61,Talbot Road, 
Bayswater, W. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Srr,—As in the case of ‘‘ will’’ and ‘“‘ shall,’’ the 
English language seems to have made a terrible tangle 
of the relatives, with the result that no clear rule can 
be given as to when we should use ‘‘ who ”’ or “‘ what ”’ 
or *‘ which ”’ or ‘‘that.’’ It is quite possible, however, 
to devise a simple use which will have the effect of doing 
away with that ambiguity in the use of relatives which 
at present complicates our language. 

The rule is:—There are two relative pronouns in 
English—who and what. The former refers to persons, 
the latter to things. The relative adjective is what in 
both cases. 

EXAMPLES. 


The man who knows me. 

The man who I know. 

The man in who I trust (or, who I trust in). 

The book what I read. 

The book in what it is stated. 

I'll come for what (= that what) I want. 

I'll bring what people I know (the people who I know). 


The interrogatives follow the same rule :— 
Who is that? 
Who did you give it to? 
What is that? 
What man is that? 
What thing is that? 


That disappears as a relative altogether; and which is 
only used as an interrogative = ‘‘ which particular one 
of two or more? ”’ 

It is extremely interesting to see how very readily 
English responds to a process of simplification, which, 
carried into other departments, would render it the easiest 
language ever known.—I am, 

Your obedient servant, 
Immo S. ALLEN. 

London Institution, 

Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
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A POLITICAL GARDEN PARTY. 
To the Editor of THe AcApEmy. 


Sir,—I should like to supplement my letter, headed 
‘* A Political Garden Party,’’ which you were good enough 
to publish in a recent issue of your valuable journal, 
by relating the following rather interesting little incident. 
As Mr. Henry Holiday stated in his letter (to which I 
previously referred), Mr. Asquith was one of the speakers 
at the Gladstone garden party on June 30, 1888. Mr. 
Holiday likewise observed that no one then knew that 
Mr. Asquith would ever be Prime Minister. Of course 
not. Nevertheless, my mother, who was a woman of 
remarkably keen intellect and a wonderfully shrewd de- 
lineator of character, exclaimed to me, after listening 
to Mr. Asquith, ‘‘ What a capital speaker! Why, an 
orator like that ought to become Prime Minister!’’ Just 
twenty years later that promising young man did actually 
become Prime Minister. I am, Sir, 

Yours very obediently, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 





10, Holmdale Road, 
West Hampstead, N.W. 
London, May, 1912. 


**FAUSTUS ” OF 1825, AND THE WORD-BOOKS. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—The Bodleian Library, but seemingly not the 
British Museum, possesses a book of 59 pages entitled : 
‘* Faustus: A Romantic Drama, in Three Acts. Lon- 
don: John Miller, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 1825. 
Price Two Shillings.’’ On the back of the last leaf there 
is a list of ‘‘ New Plays Published by W. Simpkin and 
R. Marshall, Stationers’ Court, Paternoster Row, John 
Miller, Bridge Street ; And also to be had in the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane.’’ At the foot of page 59, and on 
the back of the title-page, one reads, ‘‘ W. Molineux, 
Printer, 5, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, London ”’ ; 
and on the leaf before the list of ‘‘ Dramatis Persone ”’ 
it is noted ‘‘ (Performed for the first time at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, May 16, 1825. The Music by R. H. 
Bishop, C. Horn, and T. Cooke.).’’ Is there anyone 
in Breams Buildings, on May 16, 1912, who can say by 
whom that drama was written? The actors’ names are 
there, with the characters which they represented. It 
contains the following expressions which might enrich 
some of our Word-Books: page 18, ‘‘ You hussey, you 
rogue, how dare you collogue?’’ and, ‘‘ When we 
nuptiallize ’’; page 21, ‘‘ With no day-cares to grieve 
thee’’; page 58, ‘‘ Why do all mock me with those 
ghasted faces? ’’ The H.E.D. ignores ‘‘ day-cares,’’ and 
gives 1857 as the oldest date for ‘‘ nuptialize.’’ That 
admirable product of Oxford scholarship and the Claren- 
don Press quotes only one instance of ‘‘ bowedness,’’ and 
that of the year 1801. But it was used by John Church- 
man, who died in 1775. See the words ‘‘ and I returned 
home with great bowedness of heart ’’ on page 4 of ‘‘ An 
Account of the Gospel Labours, etc.,’’ of that author, 
printed in Philadelphia and London, in 1780. I remain, 
Sir, yours truly, Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


‘WE WANT IT ALL.”’ 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


S1r,—I should like to emphasise the importance of the 
phrase used in your article to denote the aims of Social- 
istic empiricism. Those aims are as different from the 
aims of Socialistic science as the magnetic centres are 
of opposite poles. The quack Socialist (you dub him an 
idealist) is as great a humbug as any itinerant vendor 
of patent pills, and his aim is exactly similar, namely, 
self-aggrandisement at the expense of his fellow-mortals. 





Society, it would seem, is not so viciously exploited but 
that it can be more viciously worked upon. The ‘‘ grab- 
all ’’ Socialist and ‘‘ much-salaried ’’ Labour leader are 
therefore worse enemies of the human race than those 
empirics against whom they are opposed; because, over 
the ashes of an evolutionary empiricism they would raise 
the form of a chaotic empiricism. 

For instance, we have an individual system of pro- 
ductive valuation, even if that system has been an unfair 
one as far as it has evolved. But the Socialistic quack 
and Labour idealist would completely destroy such an 
organic form (profit form) of taxation by substituting an 
inorganic (waste) form of taxation. Taxation should 
never be over the profit form nor under the waste form 
of productive valuation. The amount of a_ nation’s 
Income Tax should always be uniform with the cost of 
production. It should never be made to balance with 
the amount of profit or the amount of loss of productive 
cost. If the amount of Income Tax is uniform with the 
amount of profit, there can be no produce form of income. 
If the amount of Income Tax is uniform with the 
amount of loss, there can be no income form of produce. 
The first is a form of State Socialism from which we are 
suffering : the sovranty of Capital. The second is a 
form of State Socialism which your modern revolutionist 
would inflict upon us: the sovranty of Labour. 

Now, of the two, the latter must prove the worse 
tyrant, since a system of productive valuation which has 
no profit basis of production can never give any form 
of independence to the producer. The fact is, the Income 
Tax valuation of national profit and loss should be 
uniformly and not arbitrarily adjusted. With this view 
I have completed a further table by which organic 
uniformity can be given to Income Tax profit and loss 
values. My other index, it may be remembered, gave 
organic uniformity to individual values. This one, up toa 
hundred million, gives economic adjustment to national 
values. 

However, the Socialist, as you say, wants all. Yet, 
quite apart from him, it does not seem as if the welfare 
of the nation, as a whole, mattered to anybody. The 
personal end of patriotism is very much as it always 
has been.—I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
H. C. DANIEL. 

Loughton, 

Cherry Hinton, 
Cambridge. 


P.S.—With respect to the last Income Tax Report 
(444,300,000), the Index shows a productive depreciation 
in the national income of 16,000,000 in every 
100,000,000. Can we wonder at our industrial crisis? 
Such an indicating system is surer and infinitely quicker 
than any Royal Commission of Inquiry. 

H. C. D. 
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